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‘No One Else Gets Arrested for This’ 


Homeless man challenges State lodging law and wins precedent-setting court ruling 
by Fiona Gow and Ken Moshesh 


ctivists and advocates from Berkeley’s 

Building Opportunities for Self Sufficiency 

(BOSS), the Homeless Action Center, and 

POOR Magazine gathered at the Berkeley 
Municipal Court on July 12 hoping to witness a long- 
awaited ruling. They were there to see if California 
Code 647(j), the law that makes “lodging” on property 
without the owner’s permission illegal, would be found 
unconstitutional. 

Judge Carol Brosnahan ruled that in the case of Ken 
Moshesh, use of Code 647(j) was unconstitutional and 
that it could not be applied to him. She stated that she 
“did not find the code facially invalid, but that it was 
sufficiently ambiguous and as it applied to Ken’s con- 
duct, the statute was not constitutional.” 

It had been no short battle for Moshesh to get to the 
point where his case was actually being heard. In 
October, 2000, Moshesh was issued a citation for 
sleeping outside, which police said violated Code 
647(j). On January 18, 2001, he was arrested because 
his citation had gone to warrant. He decided to petition 
for a revocation of probation and to challenge the con- 
stitutionality of the code. 
= Attorney O Osha Neumann, of Community Defense 
Inc., called it. a very ‘exciting: ruling. “Since this law is 
only applied to homeless people, it means that it can’t 
--be-used to ‘criminalize them,” Neumann said. “If the 
prosecution appeals the case and the decision is upheld 
in appeals, then the decision would apply throughout 

Berkeley; Oakland, and Alameda and could set a prece- 


dent for the state.” If the decision is appealed, it would 
also be an opportunity for the defense to argue the con- dy 
stitutionality of the code itself. 
Deputy Public Defender Gregory Syren said he 
didn’t think the district attorney would appeal the deci- 
sion since the judge did not rule that the code was 
unconstitutional on its face, which would have had 
more resounding consequences. But, in effect, it will 


make it illegal for police to cite any homeless people 
for violating Code 647(j). 
According to Syren, “There was nothing unusual in 
its application in Ken’s case, and therefore others who 
are in similar situations will find protection from the 
ruling in Moshesh’s case.” 
“Though the judge didn’t technically say this in her 
ruling,” Syren added, another reason for the judgment i 
was the question of equal protection.for homeless peo- ee 
ple, since “no one else gets arrested for this.” 
Moshesh’s case was originally placed on the consent 
calendar for cases to be heard on April 17, 2001, but 
was continued. Following the postponement, 100 


Ne 


Ken Moshesh of Berkeley, a homeless writer and activist, 
successfully fought.the state law against illegal lodging. 


See Fighting the Lodging Law and related story page 15 


they had no inkling of what I was talking 

about when I described my worn-out, 

army-issued backpack and the out-of-the- 

way, under-the-bridge location where they 

had seized my stuff while I slept. 
But worse than anything else was the 

loss of my meds. It had taken me seven 

weeks of constant calling back and forth 

to my health provider while they waited 

for approval of my prescription under 

MediCal, then another three days after 

they got approval to reach me when I had 

gone on a “self-medicated” alcohol binge 

and couldn’t be found, and another five- 

hour wait in my health provider’s office to 

actually get the meds. I could not go 

through this again; I could not.... 
The Civil Rights workgroup of the 

Coalition on Homelessness has worked 

for five years with the Board of 

Supervisors (the current board and the ‘i 

past), Department of Public Works, Parks 

and Recreation, and the Police 

Department t+ ~~ new policy imple- 

mented that gives homeless folks like me 

a 24-hour notice on our belongings before 

they take all of our stuff. A hearing was 

finally held on July 3, 2001 — five years, 


by Clive Whistle 


Gc 6 AKE-UP! WAKE-UP!!”. 
. Their voices were knives 
with serrated edges, pum- 


meling through my battered skull. “Hey 
Buddy — ya gotta move...” All I saw was 
four boots (for several seconds I thought I 
had been attacked by four talking boots), 
but then I looked further out of my card- 
board cave towards the voices and discov- 
ered the boots’ origin. 

Two police officers were writing in 
their small, brown, bendable notebooks 
about me, chronicling my hard life in two 
or three words of shorthand. “African- 
American... late 40s... Homeless... 
obstructing sidewalk... substance-alco- 
hol... possible 647(j) and (f) violation...” 

It had taken almost six hours out of my 


& 
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Lydia Gans 


Not only are homeless people fined and arrested for “quality of life” 
photo 


crimes, police confiscate and trash their most-needed possessions. 


Before screaming, crying, hauling off 
and slugging the officer — landing myself 


ward and began to collect my stu......... oh 
shit!!.... “Where’s my stuff?” I looked 


day yesterday to find what I thought was a 
‘ safe place. Safe, of course is relative when 
you are homeless. It means maybe the cops 
won’t see you, maybe you will get a few 
hours of uninterrupted sleep, maybe you 
will get an hour or two alone — maybe. 
I resigned myself to moving, feeling a 
little nauseous, but unwilling to appear 
“uncooperative.” I dragged my body for- 


around. All of my things — my just- 
cleaned blankets (which I had spent $14 
of quarters on at the laundromat the day 
before), my little radio and my new batter- 
ies, but most terrifying of all, my BACK- 
PACK with my meds — were gone! 

“Officer, where’s my stuff?” 

“Well, DPW was here before us. I 
guess you'll have to check with them.” 


in county jail for longer than I care to think 
about — I blinked back desperate tears and 
stumbled down the street with my last 
remaining belonging, a torn sweatshirt. 

I knew this drill. It would take approxi- 
mately three hours and change | didn’t 
have to take the bus to the Department of 
Public Works yard located across town — 
at which point DPW people would act like 


several hundred broke-down souls, and 
thousands of pounds of precious belong- 


ings later. 
The proposed measure was debated with 
Supervisors Matt Gonzalez, Tom 


Ammiano, and Tony Hall in the Rules 
Committee, before being taken to the full 


See A Long Fight to Protect page 10 
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Camp Paradise Residents Vow to Resist Expulsion 


Larry Templeton, founder and leader of Camp Paradise, helps two of the 
youngest camp residents, Cody and Anthony, get toys out of the camp’s toy chest. 


Support has blossomed in the community. Camp Paradise mascot Max, 
a large black dog, has been visited by a volunteer veterinarian. Many 
supporters have brought food, water, and clothing donations to the camp. 
Letters to the City Council favor Camp Paradise Dy a ratio of nearly 10-1. 


by Becky J J olin and’ Robert Norse 


he residents of Camp Paradise, 
the self-made homeless camp- 
ground on the east side of the 
San Lorenzo River in Santa 
Cruz, say they are not moving. “We have 


- at least 20. people who are not leaving if” 
said Larry © 


ticketed or arrested,” 
Templeton, Camp Paradise cofounder. _ 

“There’s just no place for us to go,” 
added Danny “Cookie” Blair who has 
lived along the San Lorenzo River since 
October of 2000. Campers have cleaned 
up an estimated 24 tons of garbage from 
the riverbank since that time. The home- 
less residents of Camp Paradise have 
issued a statement saying they will pack 
up and move only as soon as there is 
another site for them to move to. 

On the Fourth of July, Officer Eric 
Seiley, a city policeman assigned to the 
Homeless Services Center (HSC), visited 
Camp Paradise and threatened the 
campers, telling them ticketing would 


begin the next day with destruction of the 
camp scheduled for 48 hours later. Seiley 
had visited the camp in late June with simi- 
lar threats, and returned in mid-July with 
written warnings telling campers to vacate. 
Noticing the HSC number on the warn- 
ing notice, Templeton handed Officer _ 


Seiley his cellular phone (another recent - 


donation) and said, “You try them. 
They’ve been sending their overflow here.” 

As tension mounted around July 4, vol- 
unteer Camp Paradise attorney Paul 
Sanford (who had agreed to negotiate 
with authorities, but not to defend against 
citations or seek an injunction) advised 
campers to take tickets quietly, threaten- 
ing to withdraw his assistance if any vio- 
lent resistance took place. 

Sanford said he was enraged to learn 
that an informal “hands off Camp Paradise” 
understanding with Santa Cruz City 
Council members was apparently off. 
Deputy Police Chief Jeff Locke and City 
Attorney John Barisone gave him the clear 
message that they could move on Paradise 
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at any time, and not wait for the camp 
dwellers to find another piece of property. 

To deal with the apparent police dou- 
ble-cross, campers responded by calling 
activists, who began massive flyering 
downtown, alerted the media, and then 
_ Prepared to join campers in honviolently 
‘ resisting any police eviction. 

Campers began moving items they did 


not want seized by police, including much 
of the bicycle repair shop on the site and 
the camp’s generator. But no police 
atrived to ticket and no camp destruction 
followed. Several of the campers left 


expecting a bust, especially those with. 


outstanding warrants and families with 
children who do not want to deal with the 
punitive arm of Child Protective Services. 
Matching in numbers those who have left, 
are activists and supporters who have 
moved in to stand vigil, witness any 
police action; some are prepared to stay 
and be arrested if it comes to that. 

Yet the waiting game continued. On 
the morning of July 5, campers woke up 


Donna ond Her sons, Cody and Anthony, find toys to Lydia ¢ Gans po 
play with at their home in Camp Paradise. 


before dawn to discover two suspicious © 
fires set on opposite sides of the freeway — 


bridge several hundred yards from the 
camp. Their quick call to the Fire 
Department helped contain the blaze. An 


hour or two later, workers hired by Labor 
Ready arrived at 8 a.m. with instructions 


_ to clean up the east side of the.river, “‘any- 


thing that is outside of a tent.” 

As the workers, some of whom are 
homeless, waited for their supervisor, 
“Ghost” and other Camp Paradise dwellers 
urged them not to confiscate the property of 
fellow homeless survival campers. A 
Channel 46 television crew arrived and 
began filming. When the Labor Ready 
supervisor arrived, he directed the crew to 
clean a different area of the riverbank from 
where Camp Paradise is located. 

“It was. the presence of the media that 
dissuaded them,” commented one sup- 
porter. “The campers have been chastised 
by some members of the City Council for 


See Camp Paradise Takes A Stand page 19 


by Lydia Gans 


parked my car on a dead-end street 

behind one of those Denny’s 

Restaurants you find at freeway 
ramps, this one on Ocean Avenue near 
downtown Santa Cruz. There are a few 
modest houses, an open area and a trail 
going under a bridge and down to the San 
Lorenzo River. A pleasant walk through 
the woods along the river and I came to a 
hand-lettered, cardboard sign announcing: 


Camp Paradise 

RULES 

1. NO DRUGS or you will be asked to 
leave. 

2. NO ALCOHOL or you will be asked 
to leave. 


A Visit to Camp Paradise 


Realtors talk about ‘pride of ownership’ when they describe 
upscale neighborhoods. These little plots with their tents, 
outdoor furniture, kids’ toys and bikes neatly in their places | 
certainly reflect the campers’ pride in their homesteads. 


3. NO fighting. 

4. Respect each other. 

5. Must do your part of chores. 

Camp Paradise will enforce all these 
rules. Be one that can make a difference 
for all. Enjoy Camp Paradise. WE DO. 


A bit further on is the center of the 
camp’s activity: A few tents, a box of 
toys, tarps stretched over areas for work 
and storage of tools, food and cooking 
supplies. When I arrived, a small group of 
men were working on an intriguing con- 
struction project. 

I got a warm welcome from their senior 
member and leader, Larry Templeton, 
along with an enthusiastic explanation. 
They were building a bicycle dragster. 


That’s a sleek, pedal-powered, racing vehi- 
cle. These guys call themselves the “River 
Rats Bicycle Club” and they plan to chal- 
lenge the Santa Cruz Spokesmen and their 
$25,000 dragster to a race. 

Larry showed me around the camp. 
Near the center are vegetable gardens 
tended by the campers. There was the 
pumpkin vine planted and cared for by 


one of the children, and a delicately bal- 


anced pile of rocks which would detect 
even the smallest earthquake. Larry talked 
about Stuart, who likes to construct rock 
sculptures like this one, and how he met 
and fell in love with a fellow camper. 
Stuart and Suzanne are now housed. 

As we walked on into the woods, Larry 
pointed out some of the poisonous and 
dangerous plants growing wild and said 
that the children get a weekly reminder 
lesson in recognizing and avoiding them. © 

Individual camp sites are set up in little 
clearings in the surrounding woods, each 
site bearing the unique mark of the person 
or family who lives there. I thought of 
how realtors talk about “pride of owner- 
ship” when they describe upscale neigh- 
borhoods. These little plots with their 


tents, outdoor furniture, kids’ toys and 
bikes neatly in their places certainly 
reflect the campers’ pride in their home- 
steads. 

We walked down to the river. It is filthy 
and, thanks to the leather tannery on the 
other side, it is so polluted that a person 
with a cut on their finger runs the risk of 
serious infection if they merely put their 
hand in the water. There is a homeless 
shelter on the other side, Larry said, and a 
rundown neighborhood where drug dealers 
and other undesirable people hang out. 

From our vantage point on the clean, 
wooded Camp Paradise shore, I looked 
across at the dead and dying vegetation on 
the other side as Larry explained that the 
city regularly sprays it with Roundup. 

The people of Camp Paradise, 25 to 30 
of them, have created a community to 
take care of their needs and to take care of 
the environment; yet the City of Santa 
Cruz continues to try to evict them. At the 
same time the shelters, which have not 
nearly enough beds to cover the need, are 
sending people who come to them for 
help across the river to Camp Paradise. 
It’s ironic. It makes no sense. 
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_STREET SPIRIT 


street Newspapers Rally Against 
Chronicle’s Coverage of Homelessness 


by Al Kielwasser 


treet newspaper editors from 

throughout North America held an 

uproarious protest at the doors of the 
San Francisco Chronicle on July 28 to 
demand an end to inflammatory, unfair and 
biased reporting that “incites hate against 
homeless people.” Street newspaper editors 
from across the United States and Canada 
marched to the Chronicle building on 
Mission Street, where they denounced 
recent articles by columnists Rob Morse 
and Ken Garcia as “bigotry, lies and hate 
speech against the poor.” 

In response to escalating police sweeps 
and media vilification of homeless people, 
street newspaper editors and reporters 
from dozens of U.S. and Canadian cities 
rallied outside the Chronicle to demand 
that San Francisco’s major news outlets 
stop inciting hate and begin to tell the 
truth about homelessness in the United 
States and the Bay Area. Organized by 
Street Sheet, Street Spirit, Media Alliance 


and Poor Magazine, this demonstration 


coincided with the annual conference of 
the North American Street Newspaper 
Association (NASNA), held in San 
Francisco this year from July 26-29. 
“When the mainstream media stereo- 


type and demean homeless people, they 


incite public intolerance and give tacit 


approval to the scapegoating of an already 


persecuted group,” said Terry Messman, 
editor of Street Spirit newspaper. 
“Running a major story on homeless 
issues that relies largely, if not exclusive- 
ly, on the anti-homeless views of mer- 
chants, city officials and the police is not 
only unfair and distorted reporting, it cen- 


-- sors the voices of those most affected,” 


Messman added. “Currently, for example, 
the San Francisco Chronicle has several 
reporters and columnists who consistently 
give negative press to homeless people. 


- The truth deserves a full airing and a more 


balanced approach.” 

In addition to prejudicial depictions of 
the poorest of the poor, organizers 
accused the news media of championing 
the criminalization of homeless people 
and ignoring newsworthy issues and 
events within the homeless community. 

“Almost every homeless organization in 
the Bay Area has had the experience of 
seeing undeniably significant, newsworthy 
events utterly blacked out by the main- 
stream media,” said Chance Martin, editor 
of Street Sheet, published by the Coalition 
on Homelessness. “A new baseball park is 
given extensive front-page coverage for 
days on end, but the same newspapers vir- 
tually ignore it when many of San 
Francisco’s leading clergy and members of 
the Board of Supervisors gather at City 
Hall to protest the staggering 1,767 deaths 
of homeless people in the City.” 

According to the editor of Poor 
Magazine, Lisa Gray-Garcia, “The newest 
trend in the mainstream corporate media 
as witnessed in the One Hearst town of 
San Francisco, as well as the rest of the 
corporate national press, is to act as public 


The San Francisco Chronicle has launched an inflammatory editorial 
assault against the presence of homeless people in the downtown area. 


relations campaigns for economic and 
racial cleansing in cities across America.” 

Citing recent press abuses, Gray- 
Garcia noted: “Examples of this are evi- 
dent in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
KRON TV, and the new S. F. Examiner 
— all of which acted as cheerleaders for 
Mayor Brown’s bench removal at United 
Nations Plaza and the Mid-Market B.L.D. 
(Business Improvement District).” 

- Demanding an end to such unfair 
reporting, demonstrators are specifically 
calling upon the mainstream media to: 

1. Eliminate prejudicial language, 
demeaning descriptions, bigoted stereo- 
types and other examples of hate language 
directed at homeless people. 

2. Stop championing the criminaliza- 
tion of homeless people by slanting news 
and editorial coverage in a way that puts 
pressure on public officials to “sweep” or 
“cleanse” homeless people from certain 
areas with police repression. 

3. Tell the truth about rising homeless- 
ness in the United States and the Bay Area 
and how that relates to widespread pover- 
ty and systemic economic injustice. 

4. Stop promoting displacement of 
poor people by championing gentrifica- 
tion and redevelopment projects that ben- 
efit only the rich, while all too often 
decreasing affordable housing for the poor 
and fueling rising rents and evictions. 

5. Practice fair reporting in all news 
stories on homelessness by interviewing 
homeless people, welfare recipients, and 
homeless advocacy groups who might 
have an essential part of the truth to tell. 

6. Actively seek op-ed contributions 
from homeless people, welfare recipients, 
and homeless rights organizations. 

7. Be more responsive in giving news 
coverage to important social issues, leg- 
islative campaigns, protests and policy 
solutions from the homeless community. 

8. Develop a policy and create a process 
to monitor news stories and editorials for 
examples of prejudiced language directed 
against poor and homeless persons, includ- 
ing demeaning descriptions, unfair or one- 
sided attack articles, and inflammatory 
speech; media outlets should create an 
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ombudsman position to analyze the fair- 
ness of such news coverage. 

According to Ben Bagdikian, former 
Dean of the U.C. Berkeley Graduate 
School of Journalism and keynote speaker 
at the NASNA conference, in their current 
coverage of homelessness the mainstream 
media have become “party to a cruel and 
unnecessary flaw in our society.” 

“That 32 million of our population have 
their housing, food, and clothing ‘index’ 


drop steadily for more than 30 years is 


worth only an occasional feature story 
about an individual or statistical fragments 
in back pages of our most influential news 
organizations,” Bagdikian observed. 
Editors and reporters from across the 


‘United States and Canada gathered outside 
the Chronicle office building, shouting out 


: from dozens of cities that \ were speaking out 
as the collective voice of the North 


American street newspaper movement. 
Editors denounced the Chronicle for endan- 
gering the safety of homeless people with 
an intensifying smear campaign that direct- 
ly encourages the police to attack people 
living on the streets. 

Activists pasted large signs exposing 
the Chronicle’s hate language all over the 
front doors of the newspaper’s office 
building, completely covering the large, 
glass doors. Police moved in and began 
threatening the protesters with arrest and 
tearing the signs down, prompting charges 
of censorship from the demonstrators. 

Protesters marched around the building 
to a side entrance where two activists 
quickly entered the Chronicle offices, 
catching the security guard off guard. As 
police hurried in to head off the other 
marchers, those who had already entered 
demanded a meeting with Chronicle edi- 
tors to present the street newspapers’ con- 
cerns about biased and bigoted reporting. 

The Chronicle staff stonewalled the 
protesters for nearly an hour, but when the 
demonstrators refused to leave, the 
Chronicle’s Sunday editor finally came 
down and agreed to set up a meeting in 
the immediate future to hear the concerns 
of the street newspaper movement. 


: Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee. Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day for free, earn | 
! income and self-reliance, and educate the community about social justice. We accept no advertising so as to maintain complete edi- 
; torial independence. The AFSC pays the entire printing costs of more than $3,000 each month to give our vendors a positive alter- 
I native to panhandling. Please donate or subscribe to Street Spirit ! Help us remain an independent voice for justice! a 


1 Ienclose $25 for one year's subscription. 
© ITenclose a donation of 0 $100 0 $50 0 $25 


Sond Donations to: - 
Street Spirit, AFSC 


65 Ninth St. 
San Francisco, CA 94103-1401 
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-| political will on the ‘part ‘of our elected 


Morse’s Callous 
Stereotypes Harm 


Homeless People 
by Sister Bernie Galvin, cdp 


column, “The Cesspool that is San 

Francisco,” (San Francisco 
Chronicle, July 16, 2001) I would like 
to first suggest how painful and offen- 
Sive it is to homeless people and caring, 
compassionate San Franciscans to have 
those living on the streets portrayed 
with such callous and irresponsible lan- 
guage. Perhaps Mr. Morse is basing his 
perceptions on very limited interactions 
with a few; but it is indeed harmful to 
impose such stereotypes on every man, 
woman and child living on the street, 
most of whom have committed no 
crimes, but are simply poor. 

When you come to know a person 
who is homeless and understand the caus- 
es of her/his homelessness, you return a 
face and a human spirit to those interpret- 
ed so one-dimensionally by those who 
quickly brush past every day. We are all 
fellow human beings, and my experience 
has convinced me of the deep and abiding 
concern within our community for our 
homeless brothers and sisters. 

Morse comments on the “horrors” — 
urinating and defecating, irrational behav- 
ior, drinking — witnessed on our streets. 
Imagine the horrors faced by those who 
have lost everything and are in the des- 
perate position of having to engage in 
such “uncivilized” actions. Someone 
defecating on the street, however, is a 
symptom of the problem, not the cause. 

Homelessness has indeed become 
overwhelming in San Francisco, largely 
because of the unconscionable lack of 


| n response to Rob Morse’s recent 


officials. As concérned community 
members, we must persist in demanding 
that programs so critical to dealing with 
homelessness be adequately funded: 
truly affordable housing with supportive 
services, expanded mental health out- 
reach and drug treatment centers. 
Perhaps then we may ALL have a 
city, as Mr. Morse wishes, in which we 
can leave our hearts. 


Sister Bernie Galvin is the director of Religious 
Witness with Homeless People. 
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‘T_ocal media tend to fret about 


the unsightliness of the home- 
less — bad for business, unsafe 
or distasteful for shoppers — 
more than the suffering of the 


homeless themselves.”’ 
— Authors Martin Lee and Norman Solomon 


by James Carroll, MaryAnne Greb, 
Kaye Griffin, T. J. Johnston, Challa 
Tabeson, Eva Weber, Al Kielwasser 


he systematic oppression of poor 

people — classism — is seldom 

addressed in the mainstream 

media. Indeed, these media are 
often the very vehicles of that bias. 
Classist attitudes pervade every medium, 
from the morning newspapers to the late- 
night talk shows. 

In Of Sluts and Bastards, her percep- 
tive book about poverty and child welfare, 
investigative journalist Louise Armstrong 
reminds us that “the first step toward 
making any kind of change is to decode 
these messages we have been sent: to con- 
front the imagery with the reality; to name 
the biases that inform the system; to iden- 
tify how those biases ensure that the sys- 
tem can never work toward any actual 
social improvement; and to show how that 
very inevitable and predictable system 
failure serves only one purpose, to rein- 
force the gender, race, and class biases.” 

In the spirit of taking such a first step, 
the Raising Our Voices investigative team 
has identified several examples of com- 
mon media myths and misinformation. 

BIAS IN CRIME WRITING 

The “homeless” adjective is used most 
. frequently _ in. reporting on crime. 
Throughout mainstream newspapers, for 
example, one reads regularly of “homeless 
drug addicts.” Yet, in the hundreds of 
recent press accounts of Robert Downey 
Jr.’s travails, never once was the wealthy 
actor referred to as a “housed drug addict.” 

Neither does the press report on “housed 
murderers,” though the papers are teeming 
with stories about “homeless killers.” An 
Associated Press story headlined, 
“Homeless Man Convicted of Killing 
Maryland Priest” (June 5, 2001), began 


with this lead: “A homeless tree trimmer 


was convicted Tuesday of second-degree 
murder for stabbing to death a Germantown 
priest after breaking into his rectory.” 

There is seemingly no end to such 
examples. Of course, the problem is not 
that these crimes are reported, but rather 
how they are reported — and how they 
differ from other crime stories. 


Once again, the papers are not filled 


with headlines like “Condo-dwelling Man 
Arrested for Murder” or “Mortgage- 
Paying Maniac Causes Mayhem.” 
Reporters never write of stabbings perpe- 
trated by “a 33-year-old man, who lived 
in his own home.” 


TYPECASTING 


Both the news and entertainment 
media are rife with stereotypes of the 
poor. In addition to being identified as 
criminals, the homeless are most often 
stereotyped as mentally ill, drunk, or 
drugged. The “old wino,” “Vietnam vet,” 
and “rambling cart pusher” are frequent 
images drawn in evening newscasts about 
life on the streets. 

Entertainment shows fare little better. 
A prime-time TV series, “The PJs,” paints 
a disturbing picture of poor folk generally 
and of the homeless in particular. The 
show’s recurring homeless character is, of 
course, a crack addict named “Smokey.” 

Another popular series, “The 
Simpsons,” is often credited with a pro- 


es 


Photo by Dong LIn, San Francisco, from One American Reality, published by Cypress Press 


A homeless vendor sells the San Francisco Street Sheet outside a department store. 
Street newspapers provide a strong alternative voice to the mainstream media’s 
bias and negative reporting on issues affecting poor and homeless people. 


The mainstream media have performed dismally with 
regard to economic justice. Fortunately, however, their 
reports are not the only voice. Across the country, a 
vibrant and vital tradition of “street journalism’ has 
begun to challenge these media myths. 


gressive outlook on social issues. On the 
subject of homelessness, however, the 
show falls short. More often than not, 
homelessness and poverty are depicted as 
something one deserves for being stupid. 

When carnival workers attempt to steal 
the Simpsons’ house, for example, these 
“homeless thieves” are cast as buffoons 
— too dumb and lazy to earn their own 
home. Likewise, when series regular (and 
perennial idiot) Otto ends up living in a 
dumpster, it is suggested that things could 
have turned out better, if only he were 
smarter (and smoked less pot). 

A related stereotype is the “poor by 
choice.” In popular TV shows as well as 
Hollywood films, the homeless often 
choose to remain that way — despite the 
thankless efforts of friends (and strangers) 
who try to save them. Missing from these 
portrayals is any economic context that 
would explain our nation’s pervasive 
poverty. Instead, the homeless simply 
refuse to help themselves (let alone be 
helped by others). 

In such films as “Pay It Forward,” 
homeless characters are essentially 
responsible for their own plight. They 
either prefer life on the street or refuse to 


work or stop drinking, or stop shooting . 


drugs, or get the mental health care they 
need in order to live indoors. 


Hailed by critics for its creativity, the 
hit TV series “Ally McBeal” offers a sim- 
ilar, stale take on homelessness. A recent 
episode (June 18, 2001) introduced a 
homeless character — acting crazy, outfit- 
ted in classic bum-ware, and named “Bo 
Jangles” no less. Reflecting an unfortu- 
nate trend in TV drama, “Bo” is a mere 
plot device. He is not there so much to tell 
his own story, but only to highlight the 
goodness of “regular” cast members; their 
ability to tolerate the homeless man is 
celebrated. 

When Bo’s daughter (played by Anne 
Heche) slips a few bucks into his hands, 


The articles in this “Raising Our Voices” series (pages 4-7) were written by home- 
less and formerly homeless people who completed classes in investigative journalism 
held by the San Francisco-based Media Alliance. Media Alliance collaborated with 
Street Spirit, Street Sheet and Poor magazine to offer a free 16-week series of classes 
in investigative reporting, news writing, and graphic design and layout. 

The goal of Raising Our Voices is to break through media myths about homeless- 
ness by injecting new voices into the media’s coverage of poverty and inequality, 
strengthening existing street publications, and empowering low-income people to cre- 
ate their own media. Media Alliance staff who envisioned and carried out Raising Our 
Voices are: Andrea Buffa, executive director; Rebeka Rodriguez, program director; 
Ben Clarke, editor and design instructor; and Al Kielwasser, journalism instructor. 

To learn more about Raising Our Voices, call (415) 546-6334, ext. 310 or write: 
Media Alliance, 814 Mission St., Suite 205, SF, CA 94103. 
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the audience is asked to identify with her, 
not him. In the end, it is her small act of 
charity that is framed as heroic — not his 
ability to survive life on the streets. 

In a conversation about Bo, a co-work- 
er asks his daughter: “Can we help?” Her 
reply: “This is the society he chooses to 
live in.... Since he’s been on the streets, 
he’s more peaceful than I’ve ever seen 
him.” . 

“Well, he’s living the life he wants to,” 
her friend agrees. The song “Mr. Bo 
Jangles” begins to play in the background 
as the scene fades. 


MISSING INFORMATION 


The mainstream media often make an 
unfair (and misleading) distinction 
between “experts” and “advocates” on the 
subject of poverty or homelessness. 
“Experts” tend to be politicians, govern- 
ment bureaucrats and other representa- 
tives of the status quo. Those who chal- 
lenge that wisdom are merely “advocates” 
for a cause, expressing “opinions” rather 
than “facts.” Most significantly, homeless 
people themselves are almost never iden- 
tified in (or accessed by) the media as 
experts on homelessness. 

Even when the mainstream media 
report positively on poor people, these 
narrowly-framed stories often assume that 
the poor have no lives beyond the “pover- 
ty beat.” That is, while poor people might 
be included in articles about poor people, 
they are not routinely included in other 
stories — about local writers, teachers, or 
artists, for example. 

In general, the mainstream media not 
only lack inclusivity, but also accuracy 
when it comes to covering poverty. For all 
of the countless stories on “welfare 
moms,” for example, the press has yet to 
fully appreciate the real obscenity of cor- 
porate welfare. Not surprisingly, over- 
paid media pundits seldom take note of 
WELFARE FOR THE WEALTHY. The 
National Coalition for the Homeless 
(NCH) points out just one fact typically 
missing from the mainstream media — 
federal housing policies disproportionate- 
ly benefit the wealthiest Americans. 

According to the NCH: “The largest 
federal housing assistance program is the 
entitlement to deduct mortgage interest 
from income for tax purposes. In fact, for 
every one dollar spent on low income 
housing programs, the federal treasury 
loses four dollars to housing-related tax 
expenditures, 75% of which benefit 
households in the top fifth of income dis- 
tribution. Moreover, in 1994 the top fifth 


See Exposing Media Myths page 18 
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Interview by T.J. Johnston 


signs asking for help and alms. 


Q: What does the City of San 
Francisco plan to do for homeless issues 
this year? 

A: We’re coming on to a budget cycle, 
SO we’re reassessing things. Of course, 
debates leading to the incident between 
Mayor Brown and [Supervisor] Chris 
Daly are related to shelters. How can we 
redo the shelter system to make sure 
we're really accommodating people and 
giving folks more of a stable place? 

My office is trying to identify some of 
the programs that are working, like the 
Homeless Prenatal program, and try to 
make sure we get funding to them. There 
has been a tendency from agencies that 
had to fight for money to not want to 
come back for supplemental funding, 
because they’re essentially discouraged 
from doing that. Yet, we get incredibly 
large requests for supplemental funding 
from different departments: Department 
of Elections, and the Indigent Defense 
Fund who provide counseling for indigent 
defendants who cannot be defended by a 
public defender. Mostly there is some 
- foundation for it. Somehow it just seems 
to me that some social services, they 
mostly need additional funding to sort of 
stay away from coming back. 

We got something in the Finance 
Committee saying, look, this program 
needs another $60,00, because they are 
succeeding in housing homeless families 
on a permanent basis. Obviously, you’re 
not going to solve it on $60,000 or 
$100,000. To the extent that you have a 
program that already spent its yearly allot- 
ment — that’s supposed to be housing 
100 families, and that already housed 300 
families — let’s reward those folks by 
making sure they have the money to con- 
tinue the services they provide. 

There’s a lot of talk about backing 
away from so-called “quality of life” 
prosecutions and stop participating in 
what’s really been a farce — to the extent 
that we know, in a mayoral election year, 
the decision was made to give this kind of 
prosecution to the City Attorney. So, 
we're playing a citation game where peo- 
ple are referred to Pretrial Diversion — in 
many cases, community service — for 
what is really a status offense, and that 
criminalizes activity that is a byproduct of 
not having a home, as opposed to any 
kind of malicious component you’d gen- 
erally want to see before spending large 
amounts of money prosecuting a crime. 
That’s a subject we have an interest in 
cutting out of next year’s budget. 


his interview with San Francisco Supervisor 
Matt Gonzalez took place in his City Hall office 
adorned by funky artwork he bought from 
friends. The office was formerly occupied by ex- 
Supervisor Amos Brown, and a greater contrast 
between two officeholders could scarcely be imagined. 
Amos Brown earned the ire of homeless advocates 
by pushing a long series of legislative proposals aimed 
at criminalizing poor people for being a visible pres- 
ence in Civic Center Plaza and for simply holding up 


Matt Gonzalez, by contrast, said during this inter- 
view that he would consider “backing away” from the 
“farce” of criminalizing homeless people for “quality of life” violations, and would 
try to dismantle the city funding for anti-homeless prosecution efforts. 

Supervisor Gonzalez noted that the City of San Francisco’s current policy of issu- 
ing thousands of tickets each year criminalizes people “for what is really a status 
offense, and that criminalizes activity that is a byproduct of not having a home, as 
opposed to any kind of malicious component you’d generally want to see before 
spending large amounts of money prosecuting a crime.” 


Sup. Matt Gonzalez. 


Q: Could you cite such so-called 
“diversion programs?” 

A: There is a program at 850 Bryant 
called the Pretrial Diversion Program. I 
think they essentially conceded the fact 
that nobody wants to punish [homeless] 
folks. We had certain politicians in this 
town wanting to send a message that they 
were doing something about homeless- 
ness; and the conventional wisdom in the 
hierarchy of this building is that you’re 
not trying to fix the problem as much as 
you’re concerned about the perception out 
there. 


i . BA 
_ What it does is causes politicians, gen-— 
erally, to add layers in governmental 


bureaucracy in programs on top of exist- 
ing layers. So you get a contract that 
doesn’t work because it’s too complicat- 
ed. There’s no real communication 
between the agencies or officers of the 
programs. Pretrial Diversion got caught 
up in the whole thing, insofar as they’re 
being told to execute a contract with the 
District Attorney whereby they help peo- 
ple get out of prosecution, putting aside 
the question of whether or not these peo- 
ple should be prosecuted at all. They will 


A more liberal S.F. Board of Supervisors may challenge the police 
Sweeps ordered by Willie Brown to forcibly remove homeless people. photo 


Reforming San Francisco’s Housing Bureaucracy 


Interview with S. F. Supervisor Matt Gonzalez 


| “I’m interested in trying to take back control of the 
Housing Authority from the mayor and bring it back to the 
Board of Supervisors, to give them more scrutiny.” 


Lydia Gans 


There’s a lot of talk about backing away from so-called 
“quality of life’ prosecutions and stop participating in 
what’s really been a farce... That’s a subject we have 
an interest in cutting out of next year’s budget. 


There was a concession on how cor- 
rupt the waiting lists are. Somebody on 
one week is on top of the list and, a cou- 
ple of weeks later, could be 100 down 
from the top of the list. Clearly, we have 
to do a better job restoring public confi- 
dence, in my opinion, to how to work 
these lists, how to provide housing. 


Q: How are we going about that, as 


_ far as the oversight? 


A: One of the things suggested has 


’ foundation in legislation from the 1930s 


which essentially empowered the Board 
of Supervisors to sit in as the Housing 
Authority and give oversight to the 
agency and the money received through 
HUD. The Marin and San Mateo County 
Board of Supervisors continue to serve as 
the Housing Authority. Somewhere down 
the line, we abdicated the responsibility to 
the mayor with passage of a resolution to 
give this over to the mayor and let him 
run things; so now we have an authority 
appointed by the mayor called the execu- 


History has shown that there’s really bad oversight of this 
money by the Housing Authority. They do a lot of sole- 
source contracting instead of putting work to bid. They 
essentially hand-pick who’s going to do the job. Of course, 
that has opened up to nepotism and corruption. 


be put in the position to have to ask to do 
something to get cases dismissed. — 

My opinion is, if that’s all we’re doing, 
we're going through the motions. Aren’t 
we generally conceding there’s no need to 
be engaging in the whole thing? Don’t 
these folks have better things to do, rather 
than trying to satisfy a community service 
requirement associated with sleeping in 
the park or urinating or whatever the so- 
called offense is? That’s why I’m trying 
to dismantle it. I think the Board appears 
to be in favor of that. 

Let me say this, too. I’ve been 
involved in some efforts in trying to get 
great oversights in the Housing Authority. 
One of these things that came up in public 
hearings related to homeless family 
vouchers, and the ability to connect and 
point housing to families, [is that there 
are] really just a lot of difficulties to get 
on a waiting list for public housing. 


tive director of the Housing Authority. 
The Housing Authority gets to allocate 
federal money and give it to the city for 
public housing renovation and for con- 
struction of public housing. History has 
shown that there’s really bad oversight of 
this money. They do a lot of sole-source 
contracting instead of putting work to bid. 
They essentially hand-pick who’s going 
to do the job. Of course, that has opened 
up to nepotism and corruption. That’s one 
of the major problems. 
Naturally, many renovations, the 
Authority presided over, people are 
pleased with. It’s great when you get a 
place painted or repaired; but unfortunate- 
ly, audits related to the work done has 
suggested that, when it should cost 
$50,000 to renovate one unit, it is costing 
$150,000. When the Housing Authority 
was asked by federal auditors to essential- 
ly justify why costs are three times what 


they should be, they’re unable to. They 
couldn’t even provide paperwork or 
receipts related to the work done. That’s 
why I feel instead of one unit, we could 
have had three units renovated. 

Just as servants of the public, we have 
the obligation to try to do that. Som 
interested in trying to take back control of 
the Housing Authority from the mayor 
and bring it back to the Board of 
Supervisors, to give them more scrutiny. 

In relation to that, many people who 
feel that anything related to the Housing 
Authority should come from the tenants, I 
disagree strongly with that. I don’t think 


. it’s the obligation of the people living in 


public housing to have to lead the charge 
in cleaning up this kind of financial mess. 
If, for instance, I have problems with the 
DPW [Department of Public Works] in 
terms of their finances, I don’t think we 
need people who receive the so-called 
benefits or lack thereof to organize and 
fight against that organization. As an 
elected official, I believe we have a cer- 
tain management responsibility with any 
agency expending money. We want to 
make sure we get as much from the 
money as we can. 


Q: That leads to a question about over- 
sight, about management of funds. Last 
year, we did a story about nonprofit 
homeless service providers, contracted 
with the City, paying their executives 
large salaries. How do you feel paying an 
officer of a nonprofit agency $100,000 a 
year would benefit homeless people? 

A: I agree with the sentiment you’re 
expressing. The way I look at it, it’s very 
complicated when you have a relationship 
with nonprofits and they have different 
rules in place on what top management 
makes. What I’d like to see is some corre- 
lation between what the least somebody is 


See Matt Gonzalez Interview page 18 
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A Day in the Life of a Squatter 
Raising 
ur 


The last shelter I was in was 
little more than a concentration 
camp for the poor. Hundreds of 
men jammed into a building 
whose staff are often just jailers 
to those unfortunate enough to 
be poorer than they are. 


by Tom Gomez 


n Friday I lost the job. It 
wasn’t unexpected. Still, it 
would be an understatement if 
I said I was depressed. 
Literally dozens of jobs have come and 
gone over the last three years. Most 
weren’t worth having to begin with. They 
were hard, low-payiag jobs that wouldn’t 
put a roof over your head here or any- 
where else. This last one at least paid 
decently. It had lasted three weeks. 

A week and a half had gone by when 
the last of the money was gone and I came 
to. I woke in pitch darkness with no idea 
of the day or time. The past week came 
back in pieces to my mind. A lot of the 
pieces were missing. I recalled meeting a 
friend on the street and discussing a squat 
with him, so I knew where I was and why 
it was so dark. I was in the basement of an 
abandoned building. I knew that much. 

How I got here was a black hole in my 
memory. All I could recall was my room- 
mate making love to a girl with red hair 
on the mattress next to me in the candlelit 
room. Was that yesterday? Last week? I 
don’t know. I remembered the building 
had lights, so I tried to get up and turn 
them on. Instead I got up fairly unsteadily, 
tripped over something, I think, and lost 
consciousness again. 

My roommate woke me. My knee hurt. 
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Squatting gave me something most people take for granted: 
human dignity. For a brief while, I remembered what freedom 
was. It shouldn’t cost thousands of dollars a month. It is an 
inherent human right that cannot be watered down and diluted 
without losing any meaning whatsoever. 


I was in a big room furnished with a sin- 
gle mattress and lit with a single, bare, 
100-watt bulb. The light was blinding 
after what must have been days in dark- 
ness. The voice of the guy I’d been room- 
ing with for the last few days came into 
my mind asking if I was alright. My voice 
was deeply slurred as I tried to answer. He 
had to keep asking me to repeat myself. 

I got to my feet. My knee was badly 
swollen. At least I didn’t fall over. I was 
hungry and devoured the double burger 
my friend brought. He brought me up to 
speed on the last 10 days or so while I ate. 

It was Wednesday — we’d broken in to 
the squat almost a week before. The girl I’d 


seen was a streetwalker, homeless and seri- 
ously addicted. I’d been unconscious for 
mostly all of the last two days. He’d 
checked periodically for a pulse and fig- 
ured I was okay; I still had one. There was 
little to tell, really. I'd lost my job and gone 
out on a bender, the usual, no surprises. For 
the past three years I’d lived on the street 
and in institutions. The guy I was living 
with had done the same for four. 

The last shelter I was in was little more 
than a concentration camp for the poor. 
Hundreds of men are jammed into a build- 
ing whose staff are often just jailers to 


those unfortunate enough to be poorer than 
they are themselves. Many low-level shel- 


Woices 


ter staff are recruited from recovery centers 
they were sent to by the criminal courts. 

The shelter system exists more to dehu- 
manize men than to reintegrate them. 
Recovery centers resocialize without rehu- 
manizing people, turning out graduates 
who all too often are still as aggressive, 
unpleasant people as they were in jail. 

Nothing opposes this system. Most 
poverty advocates would consider it a 
great leap forward if the city expanded it. 
In 1988, Jesse Jackson called it a human 
right to live in a shelter. 

For a brief while, squatting gave me 
something most people take for granted: 
human dignity. We could, and did, 
acquire possessions in excess of what we 
could carry. We could, and did, enjoy sex 
with partners other than a pipe or syringe. 
We could invite friends over, and did. We 
could come and go as we saw fit. 

For a brief little while, I remembered 
what freedom was. It shouldn’t cost thou- 
sands of dollars a month. It is an inherent 
human right that cannot be watered down 
and diluted without losing any meaning 
whatsoever. If major politicians and lead- 
ers of community-based organizations in 
this city can often be found inebriated in 
the middle of the day, and this not be 
cause to strip them of their positions even, 
how can it be cause to strip a single mom 
of her apartment in the projects if her 
teenager smokes dope? 


The Preferential Option for the Rich 


by Eva, Raising Our Voices 


close scrutiny of the Catholic 

Church in San Francisco gives 

all the appearances of an orga- 

nization joining the corporate 
world. In the process of becoming big 
business, the actions of the “executives” 
come into conflict with their own preach- 
ing and teaching to the people in the 
pews. They also go against their own self- 
professed principles. 

Claiming to be charitable, the Church 
now takes much more than it gives. 
Basically, the faithful are required to pay 
and obey. All properties, investments, or 
other material possessions are under the 
exclusive control of the bishop. It is at the 
discretion of the bishop in any diocese to 
do whatever he pleases with church prop- 
erty, without approval. The yearly finan- 
cial report to the laity (who provide all the 
money) never gives an itemized account 
of income and expenditures. 

How this misplaced power played out 
to the disadvantage of the people of San 
Francisco in recent years can be seen in 
the rash of church closings and selling off 
of properties. About eight years ago, then- 
Archbishop John Quinn closed up church- 
es under the pretense of shifting demo- 
graphics, priest shortages, low participa- 
tion, and high cost for seismic retrofitting. 
Thus the properties were put up for sale, 
some having been sold to developers, and 
in some cases far below marked prices. 

However, in several instances, the 
parishioners could afford to put in the time, 
energy and money to put up a fight. Some 
went to the court of public opinion through 
the local press. The mainstream press, 
owned by. the wealthy, did not support the 
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people against the diocesan managers. 

A couple of parish laity shelled out the 
cash for canon lawyers that appealed to 
the Pope. They had bake sales, raffles, and 
spaghetti dinners to defray the cost; all the 
while our (mis)leaders spent people’s 
hard-earned donations for high-priced 
attorneys. But when the appeals to Rome 
came out in favor of the people, the dioce- 
san officials found ways to circumvent the 
rulings from the Vatican. They are bent to 
sell off at all cost and make their millions 
anyway, as is apparent in the case of St. 
Thomas More Parish. - 

This church was a vibrant parish, was 
operating in the black, and did not sustain 
a scratch in the 1989 earthquake. But it is 
situated in an absolutely choice area: on 
an on-ramp to the 280 freeway, the inter- 
section of Brotherhood Way, Junipero 
Serra Blvd. and 19th Avenue. The neigh- 
borhood is Park Merced. It shares the 
entrance to the exclusive, private, San 
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and maintained by the 
sacrifices of low-income 
people to the benefit of 
high-income folks? In the 
name of the Catholics in 
San Francisco, he perpe- 
trates this social injustice. 


Art by Mike “Moby” Theobald 


Francisco Golf and Country Club. Also in 
the vicinity are the Olympic and the 
Merced Country Clubs. 

Therefore, the officials at the chancery 
office did some strategic planning in order 
to rake in the cash. They have leased the 
entire parking lot to the Eldercare 
Alliance for a high-cost assisted living 
facility, collecting millions for it. 

The folks who signed the petition in 
favor of the assisted living facility did not 
know that the monthly fees ranged from 
$3,000 to $5,000, according to the level of 
assistance needed. Eighty percent of the 
population are lucky to have half that 
amount of retirement income. The majority 
of San Franciscans are disqualified by eco- 
nomic reasons from the Eldercare facility. 

Only after mounting opposition did 
Eldercare concede to designate 11 beds 
out of the 136 total as low-cost. Yet, San 
Francisco has only 300 low-cost assisted 
living beds for the majority of the popula- 


tion, in contrast with 1500 high-cost beds - 


for the rich, and about 800 more are in 
various stages of planning. 

Eldercare Alliance and the Catholic 
Church call themselves NONPROFIT. 
How dare they! Companies that charge 
equal or smaller fees in their facilities 
make a profit. 

The Preferential Option For The 
Poor is a phrase Pope John Paul II has 
proclaimed in the recent past in accord 
with Biblical exhortations, one of his 


- teachings distributed worldwide. The U.S. 


Bishops Conference — of which San 
Francisco’s Archbishop Levada is an 
influential member — has given out a 
document based on this papal teaching. 
Well, your Excellency, why do you not 
practice what you preach? 

It all looks good on paper, doesn’t it? 
So many people will read your proclama- 
tion about the poor — but they will never 
know what your actions really are. 

Michael Warren, a professor at St. 
John’s University in New York, gives 
practical reasons and applications on the 
subject of fairness in the church in his 
book, At This Time In This Place. There is 
no doubt that Mother Teresa of Calcutta 
lived to a heroic degree what she spoke, 
worked and advocated for. One of her 
favorite phrases was: “If we want peace, 
we have to create justice.” 

Justice!!! Is the current Archbishop 
Levada working for justice when he uses 
property paid for and maintained by the 
sacrifices of the low-income people to the 
benefit of high-income folks? In the name 
of the Catholics in San Francisco, he per- 
petrates this social injustice. 

The Gospel According To Levada is a 
gospel of greed. 
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A Scruffy Bunch of Low-Wage Writers Fight Back 


by MaryAnne Greb 


his reporter has to tell a story to 

get the point across, and so do 

many of us in order to be able to 

tolerate and to make sense of this 
world full of exploitation and cruelty. It’s 
no wonder that I can listen to punk music as 
I’m compiling this — it’s soothing to my 
soul that someone is screeeeaming from the 
top of their lungs so I don’t have to... at 
least not at this time. 

This takes us to a bright, keen facet of 
life, this Raising Our Voices class. 
Whenever I tell people of this class, they 
say, “Who?” and “Who are you affiliated 
with?” Well, we’re a scruffy bunch of 
low-waged/no-waged human beings who 
are making a difference in our Bay Area 
community by speaking up and fighting 
for what was once — and is — ours: OUR 
DIGNITY AND OUR SELF-RESPECT! 

Before these greedy bastards and bas- 
tardettes formulated a myth-o-logical 
method to rid us from San Francisco, we 
were able to move about with a so-be-it 
sense of style in this city. With the infil- 
tration of dot-cons and corporate vultures, 
this natural flow of many types of people 
has been disrupted. So have a little dream 
while it lasts, scumbags, ‘cause you’re 
outnumbered ten to one — that’s why the 
idea of removing us is only “a myth!” 

Anyway, not to change the subject... 
While taking the investigative reporter 
side of this Raising Our Voices class at 
Media Alliance, “things” have thrown me 
into a tizzy. As I was always told by my 
elders, “If you start to do something really 
big, then the opposition and in this case, I 
mean the real big-money opposition, will 
come down on you.” In this case, it shows 
its ugly face in the form of rent increases, 
police harassment and/or evictions, which 
are byproducts of a sick society that 
throws men, women, children and the 
elders out on the street for the cheap thrill 
of a monetary profit. 

The rich are only rich in their minds as 
their hearts are desperately poor by trash- 
ing the downtrodden, whose only mistake 


is to take the abuse and to not shed light © 


on the matter by speaking out on the real 
problem: NEGLECT. _ 

Well Hello, Dolly! You’re smellin’ 
foul Dolly! In my case, it was rent 
increases that I couldn’t afford, so I had to 
learn how to compile a hardship appeal to 
the rent board. Then, lo and behold, after 


by MaryAnne Greb 


| consumer culture: 


e by carrying flags of 


What a wonderful sight! I thought arriving at 
4th & miss’n u streets, where my dream came true today. 


the dream, reclaim the streets at rush hour in san francisco!!!! 


the slab was poppin and the house was rockin. there was old 
and new friends, young and old shakin’ their booties in a 
celebration of life and death, over and beyond the television 
nation. remnants of that tv culture remained on the scene 
until those who wanted to, gathered them up. 


there were those who promoted their alternatives to the tv 
e by dancing and playing in the street 
e free/freedom/play 


e anarchy and socialism 


by reciting historical accounts of our labor 


the 1889 Chicago, haymarket 
dockworkers fight for the 8 hour day 


ee 
Rebeka Rodriguez photo 


Raising Our Voices, Class of 2001. From left: Eva Weber, MaryAnne Greb, John 
Shelton, Clarke Natwick, Ben Clarke, Dharma, Sapphire, Jerry Engstrand, Kaye Griffin, 
Jesse Mayes, Al Kielwasser, Eric Ward, Challa Tabeson, T.J. Johnston. 


The big-money opposition shows its ugly face in the form of 
rent increases, police harassment and evictions — byproducts 
of a sick society that throws men, women, children and the 
elders out on the street for the cheap thrill of a monetary profit. 


some endeavor, I got a windfall — a grant 
to go to cooking school after being put on 
the back burner for a while. Yes, I do 
thank the powers that be and be: the gods 
and goddesses of all the universes. The 
test of time and perseverance has paid off. 
Twenty years in SF, and well, we’ll use 
this experience to its fullest capacity. 

Well now, school is over, and having 
had the privilege of being a whipping stick 
to an elitist school, Tante Marie’s Cooking 
School, it’s a wonder I was strong enough 
to complete the full pastry chef course with- 
out becoming a drunkard, neurotic wreck or 


a combination of both. I would not recom-— 


mend it to my fellow low- and no-incomed 
comrades. This school assumes that you are 
some kind of criminal or freak if you have a 
creative bone in your body to want to make 
anything other than “white flour/white 
sugar’ food products. 

What I’ve learned through this labori- 
ous process of going to school and inter- 
viewing the pimps of povertyship is that: 
One needs a double dose of patience when 
it comes to interviewing poverty pimps, 
elusive and evasive interviewees, later 
finding out that the data was incorrect. 
When looking for hay you’ve got to go to 


Dream On (a News Poem) 


then there were those who held a banner which said, “I 


Reclaim the streets — mayday 2001 sf 
came here to continue my soccer game.” 


If you’re in range, 
you’re in the game! 


to our people 

to solve. 

Directly. 

Ya basta! We can! 


A 30 second blurb 


about 


A Crowd 


when the ball rolled my way, I just had to participate. 


Here is Something Else to tell the future generation about 
today’s demonstration in the street: 


In my day, we took our troubles and griefs to the streets 


involve themselves in the struggle for their families and friends) 


But to my surprise, the news at 10 on ch. 2 simply said: 


of demonstrators. . . 


the horse’s mouth. 
Interviewing an employee of a pim- 
pville shelter gave me just what I thought 


‘I’d seen in my observation as a mental 


health counselor: that the system wants 
the clients to stay put or else they would 
go bankrupt if everyone would get up one 
day and say, “The hell with this ship, I’m 
my Own passenger on my own journey 
through this life.” Then they’d say, “I can 
see through the bull, so if you really want 
to help me, get your g.d. foot off my 
throat sol CAN SPEAK MY PEACE!” 
Getting that off my chest, the crew at 
Media Alliance’s Raising Our Voices 
class is fabulous, darling. No matter how 
bitchy you can get (or atheistic), they still 
have a place in their heart for you to come 
back to where freedom of speech is 
observed as a rule of thumb with some 
touch-ups. Between: Ben Clarke finding 
what page you’re on and sorting it out, 
pulling ya through page after page after 
page. AC Thompson as he was pushing 
the envelope a little bit further and break- 
ing it down to the nitty gritty. As Josh was 
digging up the goop wit DA scoop. 
Rebeka jamming and jiving, scoot’n ya 
through day afta day afta day with her 


441 SHIDIRGUR 4! ah 


(kinda like kpfa radio 94.1 fm, where all are given:a voice to: Ar 


Lap 2) SAW ROR 
“lpane 


Woices 


poetic and gripping photo shots. 

Yeah, you’re in pretty good hands there. 
Now AI Kielwasser, the writing instructor, 
has been racing us thru the quads of tech- 
nique, with the idea that it’s your mind that 
can produce this energy of verbal wisdom 
with you as the author. Imagine that! 

Oh yeah, and if there is a santa, let 
him/her/he/she/it bestow good tidings on 
the po’ folks at POOR Magazine. Their 
courage is great and they cover real issues 
of life and death. Together we are here to 
be ourselves and whomever — all the 
Streets and all the Spirits, all the Elements 
and all the Intangibles. 

WE ARE HERE TO BE HEARD 
AND THAT’S ENOUGH FOR ME. 


MaryAnne Greb was part of a Raising Our 
Voices team that authored an investigative 
report: “Nonprofit Execs Get Rich Off 
Homelessness,” [Street Spirit, January, 2001.] 


Supportive Housing 


Saves Tax Dollars 
by T.J. Johnston 


A study by researchers from the 
University of Pennsylvania tracked near- 
ly 5,000 “homeless mentally ill” people 
in New York City for two years before 
and two years after they were housed. 
Published in Housing Policy Debate, the 
study by Penn’s Center for Mental 
Health Policy and Services Research 
concludes that “huge amounts of money 
are being spent in ways that keep the 
homeless mentally ill on the streets, even 
though the same amount of money could 
provide them with housing.” 

On average, New York City spent 
$40,500 a year per person in public funds 
for shelter, jail and hospital services. But, 
according to this new study, “providing 
them with supportive housing would cost 
the same amount while also providing 
them with comprehensive health support 
and employment services.” 

“A considerable amount of public dol- 
lars is spent essentially maintaining peo- 
ple in a state of homelessness,” said the 
study’s lead author, Dennis P. Culhane, 
associate professor of social welfare poli- 
cy at the University of Pennsylvania. 
“What this study proves is that by putting 
those same dollars into supportive hous- 
ing, the solution can pay for itself.” 

Culhane and fellow Penn researchers 
Stephen Metraux and Trevor Hadley 
tracked homeless people with severe 
mental illnesses through official records 
of their use of jails, prisons, hospitals 
and shelters in New York, in a study 
facilitated by the Corporation for 
Supportive Housing in New York with 
the participation of 10 city and state 
agencies and five funding organizations. 

“Policymakers could substantially 
reduce homelessness for a large and vis- 
ible segment of the homeless popula- 
tion, often thought to be stubbornly 
beyond the reach of the social-welfare 
safety net, at no or marginal cost to the 
public,” Culhane said. “Further, it is 
possible that, when other costs are fac- 
tored in, providing supportive housing 
for the homeless mentally ill might actu- 
ally save public money.” 

The Penn study can be viewed at 
http://www.fanniemaefoundation.org. 
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The Right-Wing Dominates Welfare Reauthorization 


Right-wing welfare ‘experts’ 
are setting the tone for 
welfare reauthorization by 
testifying before Congress 
and supplying provocative 
op-ed pieces to the nation’s 
daily press. Progressives 
could be left in the dust. 


by Bill Berkowitz 


hey may not be setting a land 
speed record, but look out on 
your left because the free-mar- 
ket, anti-welfare crowd is cruis- 
ing down the public-policy highway aim- 
ing to control the debate over the reautho- 
rization of the 1996 welfare reform act. 

Although the debate is now beginning 
to unfold, right-wing welfare “experts” 
are setting the tone by appearing at con- 
ferences, testifying before Congress and 
supplying provocative op-ed pieces to the 
nation’s daily press. Progressives could be 
left in the dust. 

In order for the 1996 Welfare Reform 
Act, which ends September 30, 2002, to 
continue, Congress must pass, and 
President Bush must sign, legislation 
reauthorizing it. While it is unclear what 
reauthorization might morph into, the 
conservative public-policy infrastructure 
is gearing up to grab hold of the reins of 
the debate. 

Consider the following: 

* In February, a Washington, D.C., 
conference on the future of welfare reform 
was organized by the University of 
Michigan School of Public Policy and par- 
tially funded by the Charles Stewart Mott 
and Annie E. Casey foundations. 
According to Vanessa Daniel, writing in 


the April, 2001, issue of Z Magazine, the 


gathering “featured some of the most influ- 
ential figures in the welfare debate,” but 
excluded many other important voices. 

Among the invited speakers were 
Charles Murray, co-author of the infa- 
mous racist book, The Bell Curve; and 
Jason Turner, who was the chief architect 
of then-Wisconsin Gov. Tommy 
Thompson’s “Wisconsin Works” (W-2 
programs). Turner has been in the news 
recently on a related matter — a welfare 
contracting scandal in New York City 
during his tenure as the city’s welfare 
commissioner. Of the conference’s 65 
presenters, only 21 were women and nine 
were people of color. Organizers “failed 
to include a single welfare recipient or 
grassroots advocate.” Also out of the loop 
were many progressive academics and 
other well-respected researchers engaged 
in welfare issues. 

If it hadn’t been for the presence of a 
group of welfare recipients and advocates 
organized by GROWL (Grass Roots 
Organizing for Welfare Leadership), con- 
ference organizers would have succeeded 
in portraying the “national dialogue about 
welfare reform as one of glowing agree- 
ment over the success of the 1996 mea- 
sure.” GROWL’s representatives, part of 
a national coalition of 35 welfare rights 
organizations from 20 states, were only 
able to participate because of their tena- 
cious insistence that they be heard. 

+ Louis W. Sullivan and Donna 
Shalala, former Secretaries of Health and 
Human Services under George Bush the 
elder and Bill Clinton, respectively, 
appear to agree that, except for some 
minor tinkering around the edges, welfare 
reauthorization should be smooth sailing. 
Both -were: guests on-Miehael Krasny’s 


San-Erancisco-based_“Forum’>-program,——moters promise.” 


Welfare-rights protesters walk a picket line in Oakland in 1996, the year Clinton dismantled Aid to Families with 


Lydia Gans 


Dependent Children. Federal welfare cuts coincided with the slashing of General Assistance by local governments. | photo 


carried on National Public Radio’s 
KQED. After several laudatory remarks 
about Tommy Thompson, Dubya’s 
Secretary of Health and Human Services, 
they concurred that welfare reform was 
definitely a successful endeavor. 


« Robert Rector is the conservative 


Heritage Foundation’s lead policy 
“expert” on welfare-related issues. In mid- 
March, Rector testified before the House 
Subcommittee on Human Resources on 
“The Effects of Welfare Reform.” These 
days, Rector is pushing for the elimination 
of subsidies for welfare recipients to cover 
transportation and childcare costs and the 
doing away with certain job-training pro- 
grams because, says Rector, they are “a 
complete waste of money,” and constitute 
unnecessary government involvement in 
make-work programs. 


“Welfare reform has had little effects : 


on predominant problems of illegitimacy 
and the culture of the underclass,” he 
writes in the Heritage Foundation’s Issues 
2000: The Candidates Briefing Book — 
Welfare: Broadening the Reform. Rector 
fuses the right’s economic and social 
agenda by advocating such ideas as 
“establishing goals for reducing illegiti- 
macy and divorce,” “expanding absti- 
nence education,” limiting “the subsidiz- 
ing of single parenthood,” and “rewarding 
marriage among at-risk groups.” (Given 
the runaway divorce rate in this country, 


this would seem to include just about 


every sector of society, not just the under- 
class). 

* Father Robert Sirico, the “power 
priest” who founded the conservative 
Michigan-based Acton Institute 10 years 
ago, has become a leading voice for turn- 
ing Catholic social teachings toward an 
entrepreneurial outlook. Sirico advises 
President Bush on faith-based issues, and 
is a strong ‘advocate for all things free- 
market, including’ the unleashing of the 
private charity sector. 

In a recent Detroit News op-ed piece, 
Sirico proclaims: “By nearly every mea- 
sure, the conventional model of welfare 
provision is a proven failure. It is rarely 


defended in public. Even its old-line parti- 


sans are careful to not claim anything 
close-to the success: that its- original pro- 


According to Sirico, there are only two 
conceivable positions to take regarding 
welfare. Some believe it should be “pro- 
vided by private and religious organiza- 


tions that raise their own money to meet 
social needs,” (taking us back to the failed 
pre-FDR days of charity uber alles). 
Others suggest that “government should 


take a direct role in providing services to 
the needy, including oversight and funds 
for private and religious groups to admin- 
ister.” In either case, writes Sirico, “those 
who once argued that charity was solely 
the job of government have either fallen 
silent or have changed their minds.” 

Despite Sirico’s proclamations, and 
Rector’s Heritage Foundation proposals, 
there are many academics, researchers 
and grassroots activists who continue to 
believe that government has a fundamen- 
tal responsibility in the provision and 
oversight of welfare services. This is 
especially true in areas where welfare 
contracts have been handed over to pri- 
vate companies or religious operations. 
These alternate voices need to be heard 
from before reauthorization becomes a 
done deal. 

In February, 2001, the Applied 
Research Center, a research and grass- 
roots organizing outfit in Oakland, 
California, prepared an impressive collec- 
tion of documents on welfare reform as 
folks are actually experiencing it. ARC’s 
“The False Foundations of Welfare 
Reform,” explodes a series of commonly 
held myths that currently dominate the 
welfare debate. These myths include: 

+ “Big government is bad.” 

« “Divorce and out-of-wedlock births 
are the cause of poverty. Marriage is the 
solution to poverty.” 

«+ “People of color in general and 
African Americans in particular don’t 
want to work to support their families and 
don’t deserve welfare.” 

+ “The free market is always better at 
managing any initiative than govern- 
ment.” 

+ “Immigrants should not be entitled to 
welfare benefits.” 

+ “Work at any job, at any pay level, is 
more effective than education in lifting 


- people out of poverty."-~- <—4e-* <> -- 
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“Worthwhile Welfare Reforms,” the 
Applied Research Center looks at several 
organizing campaigns around the country 


that have succeeded in bringing about sig- 


nificant change for locals. 
Activists are working to reshape the 


welfare system — from Idaho, where the 


Idaho Community Action Network 
“helped secure state-matching funds for 
the new Children’s Health Insurance 
Program;” to Maine’s Equal Justice 
Partners, which won statewide support for 
the passage of the “Parents as Scholars 
program, a state-funded student aid pro- 
gram to help low-income parents in two- 
or four-year college programs;” to Los 
Angeles, where ACORN organizing won 
“a grievance process for workfare workers 
at their job sites.” 

While these organizing efforts have not 
received the attention from the main- 
stream media that right-wing policy 
“experts” regularly receive, they do pro- 
vide important grassroots lessons and 
offer an expanded framework from which 
to develop alternative welfare policy. 

Don’t get caught up in the right’s my- 
way-or-the-highway approach to reautho- 
rization. It’s not a done deal yet! 


For the above-mentioned publications and 
more from ARC, contact them at (510) 653- 
3415 or visit their web site at 
http://www.arc.org. Bill Berkowitz is a free- 
lance writer covering conservative movements. 
He is a featured columnist at Working Assets’ 
website: www.workingforchange.com. 


What About The Night? 
by Michael Creedon 


I am cold down to my bones. 

I go to the public library 

And read a few newspapers. 
They’re all the same 

To me. I have to be interviewed 
For a day program at three. 
But what about the night? 


All the agencies for the lost 

Have been very good to me. — 

There are none left. 

I have been turned on to 

Free meals throughout the day. , 
But what_about the night?--....____. 
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Will Nonprofits Be Deformed by Welfare Reform? 


The lure of welfare-to-work 
money could lead nonprofit 
service providers to forsake 
their mission and become 
market-based competitors. 


Editor’s note: This is the final install- 
ment in a three-part series by Bill 


Berkowitz on welfare privatization and 


the emerging poverty-industrial complex. 
by Bill Berkowitz 


n unintended consequence of 

welfare “reform” has been the 

transformation of the nonprofit 

sector — particularly the bet- 
ter-funded national organizations — from 
community assets to market-based com- 
petitors. The traditional distinction 
between nonprofits investing in people 
and communities, and for-profit entities 
that make money for their owners, is 
becoming blurred. 

In some areas, for-profits and nonprof- 
its are now in direct competition; in oth- 
ers, they are creating partnerships to 
secure government contracts. 

In the Harvard Business Review, 
William P. Ryan, a Cambridge, 
Massachusetts-based consultant to foun- 
dations and nonprofit organizations, looks 
at the changing landscape for nonprofits 
forged by government willingness to con- 
tract with for-profit corporations to 
administer government services. 

- “By playing in the new marketplace,” 
writes Ryan, “nonprofits will be forced to 
reconfigure their operations and organiza- 
tions in ways that could compromise their 
missions. The danger is that in their strug- 
gle to become more viable competitors in 


the short term, nonprofit organizations 
will be forced to compromise the very 


assets that made them so vital to society 
in the first place.” 

At the most elementary level, welfare 
reform allows nonprofits unprecedented 
access to cheap labor. Steve Williams, 
executive director of the San Francisco- 
based People Organized to Win Economic 
Rights (POWER), observes that both for- 
profit and nonprofit sectors derive this 
benefit from SFWorks, the City of San 
Francisco’s welfare-to-work program. 
According to Williams, private companies 
hire at “just above the minimum wage.” 

Companies like United Airlines and 
Burger King place workers in short-term, 
low-paying, dead-end jobs that require a 
minimum commitment on the part of 
employers. When they hire welfare work- 
ers, SFWorks reimburses them for a 
major part of their salary outlay. 

One of the most insidious conse- 
quences of the San Francisco County’s 
welfare-to-work program is that local 
nonprofits and private businesses are able 
o “steal jobs from low-wage workers, for 
whom these jobs no longer exist.” This 
short-sighted pitting of low-wage workers 
against welfare workers threatens to cre- 
ate a new group of unemployed workers, 
who may well find themselves applying 
for welfare benefits. 

To compete in the marketplace, non- 
profits are adapting to its new realities in 
a myriad of ways, “from subcontracting to 
partnership to outright conversion to for- 
profit status,” writes Ryan. He points to 
the YWCA of Greater Milwaukee, which 
although “large and sophisticated by any 
nonprofit standard... could not go it 
alone.” In order to deal with the “demand 
of a comprehensive, $40 million welfare- 
to-work contract, it created a for-profit 
limited liability corporation [called YW 
Works], with two for-profit partners. | 

In the final analysis, Ryan says the 


nonprofit sector needs to weigh its options 


While large corporations and even some nonprofit agencies reap big 
profits from welfare ‘reform,’ the poor are often shut out of the feast. 


Art by Osha 
Neumann 


After four years of welfare reform there is ample evi- 
dence that privatization has been extremely successful, 


not for the people who were supposed to be moved out 
of poverty, but for the corporate profiteers. | 


very carefully, for while “for-profits stand 
to gain by playing in the new environ- 
ment... grab[bing] contracts, market 
share, and profits... nonprofits face a risk 
[that] the new marketplace will force them 
to réconfigure their operations and organi- 
zations in ways that could compromise 
their missions.” 

If nonprofits aren’t careful, all the dab- 
bling in the free-market welfare “reform” 
sweepstakes will become an end in and of 
itself, further blurring the distinctions 
between them and for-profit corporations. 


BUSH PUSHES CHARITABLE CHOICE 


In addition to unleashing predatory 
corporate forces, and the ongoing trans- 
formation of nonprofit organizations into 
high-stakes competitors for government 
contracts, the Personal Responsibility and 
Work Reconciliation Act of 1996 contains 
the first enactment of a concept known as 
“charitable choice.” Far from expanding 
anyone’s choices, charitable choice man- 
dates that state and local governments 
include religious organizations in their 
pool of bidders for service-delivery con- 
tracts. 

On the face of it, this is nothing new. 


As Cathlin Siobhan Baker, co-director of 


The Employment Project, explains, for 
years religious organizations have 
received government funding for emer- 
gency food programs, child care, youth 
programs, and the like. However, they 
were expressly prohibited from religious 
proselytizing. 

Now, Baker writes: “Gone are the pro- 
hibitions regarding government funding 
of pervasively sectarian organizations. 
Churches and other religious congrega- 
tions that provide welfare services on 
behalf of the government can display reli- 
gious symbols, use religious language, 


and use religious criteria in hiring and fir-_ 


ing employees.” 

President George W. Bush has been a 
big-time supporter of charitable choice 
and faith-based initiatives. His faith-based 
initiative, announced to great fanfare in 
late January, would allow for a bunch of 
social services to come under the control 
of faith-based organizations. 

During the presidential campaign, 
Bush repeatedly called for “armies. of 
compassion” fielded by “faith-based orga- 
nizations, charities and community 
groups” to help aid America’s poor and 
needy. In a USA Today opinion piece, he 
laid out his plan for taking “the next bold 
step in welfare reform,” proposing $80 
billion over 10 years in tax incentives to 
“help our nation’s most heroic armies of 
compassion.” He also proposed a federal 
initiative to “support community and 
faith-based groups that fortify marriage 
and champion the role of fathers.” 


RIGHT-WING IDEOLOGUES 

Right-wing ideologues find charitable 
choice attractive because it not only 
deflates government services, but it 
injects a “moral framework” into the wel- 
fare debate. Welfare is no longer a ques- 
tion of poverty or the economic inequities 
in our society. Charitable choice frames 
the debate within such time-honored 
moral hodgepodge as the proverbial “epi- 
demic of out-of-wedlock births,” or the 
“lack of personal responsibility” — 
behaviors that conservatives claim con- 
tribute to the general moral breakdown of 
our society. 

Since 1996, responsibility for welfare 
services has shifted from the federal gov- 
ernment to the states, and the states have 
contracted many services out to for-profit 
corporations and nonprofit organizations. 
Under President Bush’s faith-based initia- 


tive, religious organizations will become a 


major player in the service provider mix. 
However, in addition to the bevy of objec- 
tions raised by liberals and conservatives 
that have stalled the implementation of 
Bush’s faith-based plan, many people of 
faith do not believe that they can shoulder 
such a burden. 

In Religion-Sponsored Social Service 
Providers: The Not-So-Independent 
Sector, independent researcher Jim 
Castelli and John McCarthy of 
Pennsylvania State University conclude 
that it is mistaken to believe that faith 
communities can take on the burden of 
expanding their provision of social ser- 
vices as a substitute for government 
efforts. They write: “Not only is there no 
infrastructure at the national, state, or 
local levels to administer programs and 
large amounts of funding, but such expan- 
sion would require faith communities to 
wholly change their funding priorities in 
order to build their capacity.” 


PITFALLS OF PRIVATIZATION 


Privatization as the engine powering 
welfare reform was supposed to replace 
federal and state bureaucracies with 
streamlined, cost-effective, corporate ser- 
vice providers. Privatizers believed that 
private companies would administer wel- 
fare regulations more stringently and 
accurately, deliver services more effi- 
ciently, and focus on only those who real- 
ly deserved benefits. Saving the taxpayers 
money was another appealing promise. 
Companies competing for contracts 
assured states that they would dramatical- 
ly reduce the welfare rolls. 

Has the privatization of welfare deliv- 
ered on its promises? Have private com- 
panies and enterprising nonprofits trans- 
formed the old welfare system with the 
outcome of long-term employment with 
decent pay for former welfare recipients? 
Max Sawicky, economist at the Economic 


7 Policy Institute in Washington, D.C., is 


troubled by the fact that the so-called 
“success [of welfare privatization] was 
announced before the results are in.” 

In a 1997 speech, Lawrence W. Reed, 
president of the conservative Mackinac 
Center for Public Policy in Midland, 
Michigan, touted privatization as the 
wave of the future: “The superiority of 
[privatization]... is now approaching the 
status of undisputed, conventional wis- 
dom: the private sector exacts a toll from 
the inefficient for their poor performance, 
compels the service provider or asset 
owner to concern himself with the wishes 
of customers, and spurs a dynamic, never- 
ending pursuit of excellence — all with- 
out any of the political baggage that 
haunts the public sector as elements of its 
very nature.” 

After four years of welfare reform 
there is ample evidence that privatization 
has been extremely successful, not for the 
people who were supposed to be moved 
out of poverty, but for the corporate profi- 
teers. While welfare privatization has 
delivered drastic reductions in caseloads 
and welfare rolls, it has not moved recipi- 
ents from the “underclass” to the working 
class. Privatization is not efficiently deliv- 
ering job training and support services to 
those who need them. 

The financial bonuses privatizers 
receive for reducing caseloads create an 
incentive to terminate clients’ benefits — 
not to assist them in climbing out of 
poverty. As in the case of Curtis and 
Associates, staff working for private com- 
panies often have neither the credentials 
nor the training to handle their caseloads. 
Consequently, clients do not receive ser- 
vices they need, and to which they are 
entitled, such as childcare and transporta- 
tion subsidies and medical care. 


_ See Welfare Reform page 18. _ 
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A homeless man sits on Market Street with his dog and belongings by his side. 


byl Tie Gray-Gareia (aka Tiny) 


Fey Tiny! Wassup? How ya 


=, Market Street from Eighth 
Stree: The sun was peeking out from its 
delicate veil of semi-tropical clouds. Bits 
of its yellow sheen glistened on the newly 
washed cement of the wide sidewalk. 
When I heard that distinctive, singsong 
rasp I knew it had to be Jonny Martinez, a 
homeless vet and staff writer for POOR 
Magazine who was sitting at an outdoor 
deli café drinking his morning latte. 

“Hey, wassup Jonny?” I answered. 
“I’m great, how are you?” 

“Oh, you know me and my demons, 
the usual.” He paused to look down. “But 
it is a beeeeuuutiful morning, isn’t it?” 

“Fo Sho’,” I replied. “So Jonny, are we 
gonna see you at the newsroom this 
week? I sure hope so.” 

I decided to stop by and say hi to my 
friend who lived in The San Cristina Hotel, 
a Single Room Occupancy (SRO) hotel run 
by Community Housing Partnership right in 
the heart of the mid-Market area. I walked 
carefully past an elderly Asian man who 
was meticulously sweeping the entrance, 
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pausing to repeat one section until it was 
spotless and dustless. 

As I walked out of the building a few 
hours later, it had become “day” in its 
fullest form; people filled every corner of 
my horizon. This was my community: 
old, young, disabled, Asian, African 
American, White, Native American, 
Latino, homeless and yuppie. Walking 
places, walking nowhere, hanging out, 
flirting, sparechanging, dealing, talking, 
yelling. This was life — life without bor- 
ders, filled with pathology, sadness, joy, 
vice, sex, sounds, colors, voices. In 
essence, LIFE in all its incarnations — 
my life, my ‘hood, the T.L. (Tenderloin), 
one of the last remaining ungentrified 
areas of San Francisco. 

For the last three months, the San 
Francisco Examiner has been running a 
series on its front page entitled, “The 


Mess on Market Street,” which refers to — 


the mid-Market neighborhood of San 
Francisco. The series is part of a well- 
crafted propaganda campaign in support 
of the upcoming gentrification — a New 
York-style sweep — that the Mid-Market 
Redevelopment Project Area Committee 
is planning. This scheme is modeled after 
the newest embodiment of economic and 
racial cleansing in the United States: 
Business Improvement Districts (BIDs). 
The BIDs were established over the 
last 10 years by a collective of corporate 
and private business interests whose main 
aim is to sweep panhandlers, vendors, 


Lydia Gans photos 


artists, street newspaper vendors and other 
micro-business owners out of downtown 
business districts across the United States 
by bypassing the police departments and 
hiring private security firms to patrol 
these districts. The BIDS are hailed as a 
triumphant success by New York Mayor 
Rudy Giuliani. 

I was warned once by a respected men- 
tor and veteran of the “American Sweep 
Wars” that whenever a hygienic metaphor 
is used to describe human beings, you need 
to watch out, because that means they are 
saying that the only way to deal with the 
“Mess” is to get rid of it; in other words, 
the corporate media and the powers that be 
have decided that unsightly humans are in 
fact the “Mess” and the SWEEP notion 
must be employed. 

Once the “Mess” is established, the 

“clean-up crew” must be called in, in the 
form of increased police, and/or more pri- 
vate security forces such as the ones hired 
by the BIDS in Times Square in New 
York and Union Square in San Francisco. 
These public and private police forces 
begin arresting homeless people; calling 
young folks “loiterers’” and issuing tick- 
ets; citing hot dog vendors and street 
artists; and shutting down outdoor activi- 
ties such as chess, Congo drums and other 
street performers. Sex shops are closed, 
and small business owners begin receiv- 
ing 100-200 percent increases in their rent 
and losing their leases. 

How was this culture of “cleanliness” 


The unhoused must carry their belongings with them everywhere. 


established in the United States? The 
notion is spread that if anything is not like 
the GAP model, it is not clean, it is not 
desirable, it is part of something we have 
to get rid of. In the recent Examiner 
series, we were introduced to the person 
who single-handedly “cleaned up” Times 
Square under the mantle of New York’s 
Business Improvement District. As she sat 
there in all her middle-class, GAP-like 
glory, she even conceded that some of the 
“life” was gone from Times Square after 
her clean-up efforts; but oh well, that’s 
part of improvement. 

Be warned as you read these main- 
stream media “exposés,” folks. Life is a 
multitude of things, and beauty comes in 
many incarnations. Just because you push 
all the last remaining poor folks out of 
sight, we won’t go away, and our prob- 


lems won’t be solved. And in the end, you 


the citizens, walking through all the 

“cleansed” streets, won’t be happy, 
because you will realize you are bored out 
of your mind — and if you wanted clean 


you could have gone to Disneyland. 


Stop the Mid-Market-BID! For more 
information call POOR at (415) 863-6306. 


Lisa Gray-Garcia is a cofounder of Poor 
News Network (PNN). PNN teaches investiga- 
tive journalism, photo-journalism, and creative 
arts to very low-income people, with the goal of 
overcoming class and race oppression. Visit the 
website: www.poornewsnetwork.com 
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- belongings in a shopping cart or something like that, so I 


believe after reading the legislation that it would in fact pro- ae ania 
board. “My office has worked extensively with advocates on mote the theft of shopping carts,” said Lieutenant Bruce. pacing behind bars arc 
the drafting of this legislation and we are very happy to have it His statements elicited several logical arguments by | bes ae oe oe, 


before us today as a proposal,” said Supervisor Ammiano in Gonzalez, Ammiano and Raider on why that was not the 


no one ee let them out. 


introducing the legislation before the committee. 

“This legislation is extremely important to protect the civil 
and human rights of homeless folks in San Francisco,” said 
Mara Raider from the Coalition on Homelessness, who began 
the heated testimony. 

“One to five percent of the people who have their 
belongings picked up by us come to reclaim it at our yard,” 
said Edwin Lee from the Department of Public Works, 
responding to a question by Supervisor Hall on how many 
people actually retrieved their belongings from DPW. “We 
are willing to work with the city in regards to improving the 
current situation,” Lee concluded. 

“I am opposed to this legislation because it will lead to 


an increase in the theft of shopping carts,” said Lieutenant _ 
Bruce from the S.F. Police Department, voicing ‘his: one=: 


sentence opposition then leaning back in :his chair, keeping 
his eyes fixed on the three supervisors. 

“I hear you officer, because I am opposed to the theft of 
shopping carts; but I don’t think this legislation even speaks 
about that,” Hall responded nervously to the lieutenant. “This 
legislation only speaks to the issue of personal property, and I 
believe that people’s right to their own personal property 
should be protected.” 

“T understand that the legislation in fact mentions the 


case. Supervisor Hall became increasingly nervous and 
more unsure until the lieutenant excused himself from the 
proceedings saying, “Excuse me, I have to go. I have anoth- 
er engagement.” 

After his departure, there was supportive testimony by 
Ammiano and Gonzalez, as well as by members of the com- 
munity who advocate for the civil and human rights of home- 
less folks, and by several homeless and formerly homeless 
folks who have lost their stuff over and over again. 

“Please try to understand the position of someone who is 
suffering from mental illness, physical pain and homelessness 
and has spent several weeks trying to get their meds and then 
loses it because it is disposed of,” said MaryKate Connor from 
Caduceus Outreach Services. “Please try to understand how 
horrible that is for a human being.” 

The Personal Property and Storage Container Removal 
and Storage Ordinance was recommended by the Rules 
Committee with a 2-to-1 vote and sent on to the full Board 
of Supervisors for approval sometime in August. 


Clive Whistle is a staff writer for POOR Magazine and PNN. 
He is a member of POOR’s writer facilitation project, which aims 
to give voice to very low- and no-income adults and youth desiring 
to be heard within the media about issues of race and class oppres- 
sion. Visit their website at www.poornewsnetwork.com. 
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Slum Conditions Are Not a Throw-Away Issue 


Being poor should not 
beasentencetobe ~ 
endured in squalor, 


by Robert Stevens 


aving just returned home from 
_ work, I can only flop down on 
_ the bed, exhausted from a 
tedious day of hunting down 


sources, checking facts and getting them 


on the computer. All the while, the dead- 
line clock was ticking. Being a news 
writer is not as glamorous as it is depicted 
in old movies, or Superman reruns. 


Still, this is what I have always wanted — 
to do — be a writer, that is — and neither. 


boredom, nor personal opinions, nor mini- 
mum wage shall steer me off course. I 
write for a living, and I am grateful and 
proud for that. My gratitude is reinforced 
when I learn that there are those who have 
it worse than me. 

In fact, I was beginning to feel a little 
sorry for myself, until I had a look in the 
editor’s trash can to see what kind of 
news he was tossing out. This, I suppose, 

- shows that my old homeless instincts will 
never go away. Clean and sober three 
years and I still dig in the trash. 

What I found were press releases from 
the Los Angeles City Attorney’s office 
which, since former City Attorney James 
Hahn is now mayor of L.A., must not 
have been deemed important — unless 
you happen to be formerly homeless. 
According to these reports, charges were 
being filed against two separate slumlords 
around the L.A. area. 

On June 8, now-Mayor James Hahn 
filed criminal charges against 

“Dineshkumar Amrutlal Shah, owner of a 
168-unit residential complex in North 
Hollywood. Shah was charged with 37 
violations of fire, health, and safety codes 
at his two-story Magnolia Apartments. 

Charges stem from Slum Housing Task 
Force inspections, according to a prosecu- 
tor in Hahn’s Housing Enforcement Unit. 
There were damaged ceilings, walls, win- 
dows, and floors, and smoke detectors 
were missing. Extension cords were used 
for wiring in places, ground fault inter- 
rupters were missing, and plumbing fix- 
tures were deteriorating. And so on. 

At my own place, my worst complaint 
is noise, and an occasional cockroach 


Robert Stevens enjoys a moment of peace in a Japanese garden in Torrance, CA. 


revolt in the kitchen down the hall. Once 
in awhile, someone pisses on the toilet 
seat in the communal bathroom. 

Meanwhile, Edward J. Eng, owner of 
the Sunset Pacific Hotel in the Silver Lake 
district, has been ordered to pay $10,334 
in fines after pleading no contest to crimi- 
nal slum violations. Although Eng only 
had 10 violations of health, building, and 
safety codes, the worst offense was that 
many units had no heat or hot water. Once 
again, the Slum Housing Task Force came 
to the rescue, after having conducted 
inspections in the area. Most of the other 
violations were the same as the case in 
North Hollywood. From here, please 
allow me to editorialize. 

Many homeless men and women who 
finally climb out of the pits of despair 
work hard just to join the ranks of the 
working poor. Still others continue to 
fight the good fight in their personal bat- 
tles with drug and alcohol addiction, ever 
aiming for a higher goal. Some will attend 
colleges and universities, and go on to 
build the life of their dreams. Regardless 
of whether people choose to be content 
with their present life or not, these people 
deserve to have decent housing in the 
meantime. Being poor should not be a 
sentence to be endured in squalor. 

When homeless women and men finally 
attain the status of “productive members of 
society,” it seems fitting that the rewards 
should be worth the hard work it took to 
reach that position. On the other hand, if a 
man or woman works, obeys the laws, pays 


rent, and bites the bullet to get along in a 
flawed, prejudiced society, only to come 
“home” to a place that is unfit to live in, 
logic would dictate that rent money could 
better be spent on booze or drugs, with the 
streets, parks, abandoned houses, and park- 
ing structures as “homes.” 

When the rewards for being a “produc- 
tive member of society” are equal or lesser 
than those for being a social outcast, it 
seems that few would bother making the 
attempt to leave the rare comfort and accep- 
tance of the homeless community. Even a 
rat in a maze could figure that one out. 

Outside my window, the trucks roar 
by; and late-night revelers, drunks and 
wildmen ramble down the street, some- 
time hollering at the top of their lungs or 
whistling loudly into the darkness to sum- 
mon the dope dealer who lives in one of 
the nearby hotels. There is a coat of black 
dust on my window sill from the refinery 


pollution that is belched into the air daily; 


and in the early morning, the tow trucks 
and forklifts of the police impound next 
door sounds my wake-up call. But life is 
good, and I am grateful. 

No, I don’t chase ambulances or write 
stories of heroic rescues, dramatic 
shootouts, or war in the Middle East for a 
newspaper that pays me $50,000 a year. I 
work for minimum wage, and usually 
write about the politics of the L.A. Harbor 
Area. However, I can be grateful, because 
just a few years ago I was homeless, job- 
less, and wasted on alcohol. 

My reward for my hard work (and here 


The Street Writer’s Manifesto 


Try to capture the dead-end 
streets and the throbbing 

hearts of the benumbed, the 
tuned-out, the rejected, who 


roam restlessly across the land. 


by George Wynn 


bring to your notice that I exist to 
chronicle the plight of the outsider. 
With this affirmation the street writer 
joins the humanistic community in striv- 
ing to improve social conditions. It does 
not matter whether the writer is a begin- 
ner or experienced. What matters is that 
he or she sit entranced over their journal. 


It will do them good. After concentrated~ 
reflection, the street writer, with pen or « 


pencil, must advocate a charged passion 
for the homeless and the underclass. 

On paper, the street belongs to the 
writer. And he must make the most of it. 
His adrenaline must have great force equal 
to the intensity of Dizzy Gillespie blowing 
his horn and busting his chops! He must be 
as observant as if he lived on a roof with a 


telescope. If it’s cold, how freezing? If it’s 
hot, how sweltering? If the victims are 
lonely, how desperate? If they’re reeling, 
how dizzy? How many cobwebs? 

There needs to be a strong element of 
social realism in order to genuinely 
expose the sensibilities of the affected 
population and the politics of homeless- 
ness. The indignities of the down-and- 
outs may be expressed fictionally or non- 
fictionally or in whatever form he or she 
feels most comfortable. 

Be fresh. Be original. Heed Langston 
Hughes advice: “Dump your books over- 
board,” and partake of a new adventure. 
Don’t be embarrassed. Be hawk-eyed. “It 
is the absolute right of the writer to stare,” 
declared Jack London. é 

. The*street: writer is less concemed with 
aaks ‘or finding the gem word than the 
overall content or gestalt. Craft is less 


~ necessary than commitment, as salt of the 


earth observations for craft are often gim- 
micky — inauthentic. 

Thematically, the Kafkaesque terrors of 
life are brought to light but not the permis- 
sion. You must not let it get you down. The 
task of the street writer is to breathe life and 


hope into himself and others. There is no 
time for drivel or banality. Affected, inane, 
pretentious writing is taboo. The direction 
your writing must take is showing that there 
is actually scnething living emotionally 
and spiritually in these people society has 
turned their back on. 

You should never be out of earshot of 
the real and the imaginative. Let your 
anima, your poetic feminine muse, be your 
guide. Describe the wasteland of comfort- 
less, makeshift habitats of dead nights. Try 
to capture the dead-end streets and the 
throbbing, living hearts of the benumbed, 
the tuned-out, the rejected, who roam rest- 
lessly across the land; and the whistling 
buses and railway freight cars from whence 
they come. Portray the others who are self- 
imprisoned in endless depression within the 
confines of their native turf. 

Society is busy. It has no time to see 
the down-and-outs — therefore they stay 
ignored. You, Madame and Monsieur 
Street Writer, must illuminate their faces, 
their aspirations and dreams of sleep- 
warm beds, their familial ambitions. Only 
when the public is made aware can they 
begin to change their point of view. 


I must thank God, too) is that I am lucky 
to have a roof over my head, a clean bed, 
and a hot shower when I want. I think that 
if I had gone through all the trouble of 
getting clean and sober only to live in 
squalor, I’d still be back on the streets 
today, perhaps roaming around San 
Francisco with a bottle of Wild Irish Rose 


wine in my pocket. 


In the meantime, I will keen. a Ei 
eye out for news to inform and help the 


homeless and homeless organizations. I 


don’t know why this information got 
tossed out, but you can bet that I’ll try to 
get it into the next issue of our paper to 
ensure that our communities are aware of 
homeless and low-income issues. Well, 
back to the old trash can for more news! 


In a letter, Robert Stevens, a frequent 
Street Spirit contributor, adds this comment 
about the recently fined slumlords: 

“I have ambivalent feelings about this 
one, though, Terry. When these slumlords 
get busted, they pay the fines and make 
repairs, but we hardly hear about what hap- 
pens afterward. Like any property owner, 
they might pass the cost of improvements 
down to the tenants. If this happens, where is 
the victory? With or without improvements, 
the working poor are screwed. The fight is 
on. Ili dig in the trash and raise hell.” 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Let your words echo, Street Writer! 
Echo with the weeps and screams of the 
human beings adversely affected by the 
proliferation of shelters. Say it directly, 
say it symbolically. Just do it! Clap your 
hands, Aha. Yeah, Right on! 


George Wynn, a longtime writer for Boston’s 
Spare Change, now lives in San Francisco. 
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Landlords Defy Resident Manager Requirements 


by Lynda Carson 


akland renters are demanding 

that landlords abide by the law, 

and are questioning why crimi- 

nal landlords are being protect- 
ed. During recent interviews of renters 
near the Lake Merritt area of Oakland, a 
number allege that many landlords are in 
contempt of state laws that require resi- 
dent managers to reside in buildings with 
18 units or more. 

According to an Oakland resident 
named Mike (last name withheld at his 
request for fear of reprisals), there has not 
been a resident manager in his building for 
years, even though the rents did not go 
down in price when: the new management 
fired the existing resident manager, and 
rented out the resident manager’s apart- 
ment to a tenant. Mike states that this con- 
tinues to be the case, despite the fact that 
there are more than 18 units in the building 
he resides in, and that this is illegal on the 
management’s part. Mike demands that the 
city’s landlords abide by the law, and that 
Oakland officials enforce the laws. 

Mike also said that when he called 
Oakland’s Code Compliance office to file 
a complaint because his building lacked a 
resident manager, he was denied the right 
to do so, and was told that he could file a 
complaint only if he had mice, roaches, 
rats, holes in the walls, roof leaks, etc. 
Mike charges that Oakland city officials 
and Oakland’s Rent program refused to 
get involved in addressing this issue. 

The trend of getting rid of resident 
managers seems to be an ongoing prob- 
ler, according to both renters and proper- 
ty managers. It’s an issue of big money, 
says Carol (last name withheld at her 
request) of Alameda, who used to be a 
resident manager of a blighted property 
on Telegraph Avenue, now torn down. 
Carol says that it’s very difficult to find 
work in this field any more, because the 
landlords know that they can openly defy 
the law, and that renters do not have any- 
one to file a complaint with. 

Why should landlords pay someone to 
be a resident manager, and lose the market 
rate on a unit at the same time, if no one 
enforces the law? If a property owner has 
10 buildings needing resident managers, 
that adds up to big money real fast on a 
monthly basis at market rates. 

This trend apparently is widespread, 
has been going on for years in Oakland, 
and is still ignored by city officials. The 
term “resident manager” apparently has 
different meanings to some in Oakland,. 
and landlords may be getting around the 
law to enrich themselves from pure greed. 

In one case, Oakland police records 
reveal, in a Consolidated Arrest Report of 
March 24, 1994, that Brian Harpster, a 
resident manager, was arrested at 1502 
Alice Street for disturbing the peace. 
Section #6 of the police report reveals that 
Harpster lists 1502 Alice Street #21 as his 
address of residence, and 1505 Jackson 
Street #302 is also listed as his residence. 
Harpster was claiming to be the resident 
manager of both locations during his 
arrest, and listed both locations also as 
business addresses. 

At the time, Harpster worked for 
Berger Enterprises while at 1502 Alice 
Street, and he worked for a different man- 
agement company during the same period 
as the resident manager at 1505 Jackson 
Street. It later turned out that Harpster was 
claiming to be the resident manager for at 
least five different properties, all at the 
same time. Soon after his arrest, Harpster 
left his job at 1502 Alice Street, and his 
whereabouts are unknown. 

In another example, a call in mid-July 
to the Alician Apartment in Oakland 
turned up a recording from Andy who 
claims that he is the resident manager for 


two different properties at 1450 Alice 
Street and at 1470 Alice, respectively. 
Both properties are supposed to have a 
resident manager. I finally reached Andy 
in person at a suggested number from the 
recording. When I questioned Andy about 
the legality of being a resident manager 
for two different properties, he suddenly 
claimed that he was busy and had to go. 

In response to my calls to the Regents 
Apartments at 1505 Jackson Street, and 
the Darien Apartments at 1511 Jackson, a 
gentleman named Doug Alexander turned 
out to be the resident manager for both 
properties. Alexander was kind enough to 
tell me that he moved here around a year 
ago from upstate New York, and that he 
has been the*resident manager of both 
these properties since moving to town. 
Some dope dealers were evicted to make 
room for him, he claims. He went on to 
say that at times he evicts people for pros- 
titution or drug-related offenses. 

When I asked if he notified Oakland’s 
Rent Program when issuing 30-day notices 
(eviction notices), he said that no one had 
told him about Oakland’s rent control laws, 
and that he has never done so. Alexander 
said that a large outfit from San Francisco 
runs both these properties, and he claims 
that the attorneys never told him that he is 
to notify new renters of what the old rent 
was after ‘an eviction, or any of the other 
laws pertaining to rent control. This resi- 
dent manager definitely seemed clueless 
about the laws that applied to himself and 
the renters of his buildings. 

Another call, this one to the Alice 
Court Apartments, is answered by a 
recorded message from Bob, who fails to 
mention his last name on this recording or 
the others dug up, but the voice is always 
the same. In his recorded monologue, Bob 
explains that he is the resident manager of 
Alice Court Apartments, located at 1529 
Alice Street in Oakland. But Bob does 
more than manage the Alice Court 
Apartments; sources say that Bob is also 
the resident manager for 1502 Alice 
Street, 1528 Alice, 159 17th Street and a 
host of other properties. 

Bob appears to be a busy fellow, run- 
ning from property to property, cracking the 
whip to keep renters in line. Sources say 
that renters from all over the Bay Area have 
to deal with Bob when they receive 3-Day 
Notices; the notices list Bob as the resident 
manager or manager at each location. 

To verify this, a call made to Lehmann 
Enterprises leads this inquiry right to 
Bob’s phone extension. Sure enough, it 
was the same Bob that is on the recorded 
message from Alice Court Apartments; 
but Lehmann Enterprises does not own 


Art by Christa 
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the Alice Court Apartments, and we now 
have Bob on record at two locations. A 
check here revealed that when you go to 
Lehmann’s menu for 3-Day Notices, it 
connects you to Bob. So it checked out 
that people throughout Lehmann’s empire 
do have to deal with Bob over the 3-Day 
Notices — the same Bob who is the resi- 
dent manager of Alice Court Apartments. 
It appears that Lehmann Enterprises has 
all the renters at their differing properties 
calling the same phone menu for their 
needs; this may explain why renters of 
Lehmann properties allege that they do not 
have resident managers on board at their 
properties, as required under state law. Why 
pay a resident manager when you can have 


an all-purpose evictor like Bob make the 


rounds with 3-Day Notices, going from 
building to building all over the Bay Area? 
Lehmann has properties iin Berkeley on 
Prince Street, in San Leandro on Castro 
Street, and many properties in Oakland 
that require a manager to be present in the 
building. Apparently Lehmann has renters 
from several buildings dealing with Bob 
over 3-Day Notices, making him the resi- 


Who But A Master? 
by Michael Creedon 


There, stars bloom brilliant, 

Rolling through heavens a la Van Gogh, 
And I’m standing here under 

A tattered umbrella I found blown 
Inside out in a Recycle Only can. 

I follow instructions. 


Deepest black frames stars & rains, 

A noble occlusion 

Of heaven, and me, here, 3:00 a.m. 

On a Thursday night, busses stopped 
Running and traffic 2/3 dead. 

I’m wondering where I could rest a 
Dry hour. Earlier, (Pre-Umbrella Time), 
Snoozed a bit soaking and lashed from 
Rain, on a crumbling bus bench. 

If only family transport ran 

All night, and I had a bus pass. 

That’s what they’re for, right? and 
Riding through the infinite hours of 
Pre-dawn to beat the rain. 

And in the summer beat the heat. 
Sometimes BART or a bus is 
Air-conditioned. Tonight, if they ran, 
They’d have the heat on, and I’d get 
Dry. If the heat were on, I would 
Succumb to it in peace & harmony. 


I’m pretty good at suffering, 
But I haven’t lost my ability 
To succumb to warmth. 
Who but a master 

Could have painted that sky? 


dent manager of too many places at once. 

Recently, I’ve also been in touch with a 
young woman who allegedly is the resident 
manager for two properties located in 
Oakland, and she claims to be stressed out 
by it all. Half the day she has to sit in one 
location, then she has to run to the other 
location for the second half of the day. She 
knows that this is unlawful, but she needs 
the job and this is what she has to do. 

It appears that renters’ claims that 
landlords are avoiding the legal require- 
ment to have resident managers stationed 
at their properties certainly need to be 
looked into and enforced by Oakland offi- 
cials. Many renters claim that it’s a bad 
situation when there is no one around to 
keep an eye on large properties with a 
high density of renters, and many people 
coming and going. Some feel very unsafe. 

This corruption of the process may be 
ongoing, and Oakland tenants constantly 
are faced with unlawful situations that 
they do not know how to deal with. No 
one is there to call because the lawless 
landlords of Oakland are protected by the 
same system that was meant to protect 
renters from this sort of lawlessness. 

Oakland renters are free to call Mayor 
Jerry Brown’s office and their City 
Council members to demand enforcement 
of the resident manager laws, and force 
this issue out into the open. 


Conspiracy 
by Michael Creedon 


They clobber in your head 
when you’re already dead, 
then call you on the telephone 
in case you don’t know. 

It’s a conspiracy — 

who’s spying on whom — 
when they bug.your room- .--. 
so you’re never alone 

or at peace. 


It’s a conspiracy, 

living in the street. 

The planets won’t align, 
you can’t tell cusp from cusp 

so you can’t get a fix 

and your head won’t stop bleedin’ 
though your heart’s shut down. 
Sometimes it seems like the 

whole world is out to get you, 

and sometimes it is. 

It’s a conspiracy, 

losing hands down. 

You did it yourself 

but you spread it around. 


Compromised in Blue 
by Loyd Skiles 


I know you’ve been compromised 
By now you know it too 

Take a look at business, brother 
Looking back at you 

How do you like it so far — 

The Republican-backed coup 

Eat your lumpy gravy, you’ve been 
Compromised in Blue 


T’ll be at the hotel bar 
Drinking with Apple Annie 
She bought a lawn flamingo 
To surprise Pismo Patty 

It was the same color as 
Cinderella’s shoe 

The color of compromise 
Compromised in Blue 


It’s rosy red under the bed 

Of the hip hop nation 

But it’s worth it if you can stand 
The shame and humiliation 
There you go, peaches 

They made a fool of you 

That’s the law, tell his ma 

He got compromised in Blue 


FQUAD tarenee A 
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DANCING — OR YAWNING — ON THE GRAVE OF CARLO GIULIANI 


by Norman Solomon 


fter a police officer shot Carlo 

Giuliani in the head during the 

Genoa protests, Time magazine 
published a requiem of sorts — explain- 
ing that the 23-year-old Italian protester 
pretty much got what he deserved. 

“One man died in Genoa; a man, we 
must presume, who was swayed by the 
false promise that violence — not peaceful 
protest, not participation in the democratic 
process — is the best way to advance a 
political cause,” Time’s article concluded. 
“Tt is not too much to hope that the next 
time his friends stoop to pick up a cobble- 
stone, they will remember a lesson learned 
when plows first broke the Mesopotamian 
earth: You reap what you sow.” 

The sanctimonious tone, etched with 
gratification, was not unique to the largest 
newsmagazine in the United States. Quite 
a few commentators seemed to accept — 
or even applaud — the killing of Giuliani 
as rough justice. “Excuse me if I don’t 
mourn for the young man who was shot 
dead by police during the economic sum- 
mit,” wrote Houston Chronicle columnist 
Cragg Hines. “It was tragic, but he was 
asking for it, and he got it.” 

In Genoa, assaults by Italian police 
were systematic and widespread, causing 
hundreds of serious injuries. But 
American news accounts tended to be 
cryptic. “Italian police raided a school 
building housing activists and arrested all 
92 people inside,” the Wall Street Journal 
reported on July 23. “Afterward, the 
building was covered with pools of. blood 
and littered with smashed computers. 
Several reporters at the school were hurt; 
one had his arm broken. Police said 61 of 
the detainees had been wounded in riots 
that preceded the raid, but neighbors 
described hours of beatings and screaming 
coming from the school during the raid.” 

On July 25, when I called the 
Committee to Protect Journalists, the 


Manhattan-based group had not yet issued 
a statement. But program director Richard 
M. Murphy told me: “CPJ is extremely 
concerned by reports that working jour- 
nalists were attacked by both police and 
protesters while covering street demon- 
strations at the Genoa summit.” The com- 
ment was evenhanded to a fault. The vast 
majority of the reported attacks on jour- 
nalists were by police. 

Unlike colleagues assaulted while dis- 
playing press credentials, reporter John 
Elliott was on an undercover assignment 
among protesters. Watching a water can- 
non move through tear gas, “I felt a mas- 
sive blow to the back of my head,” he 
wrote in the Sunday Times of London. 
“For a second my vision whited out. I had 
been hit by a police truncheon.” 

As more police ran toward him, Elliott 


' quickly tried to regain his journalistic 


identity by yelling, “Giornalista inglese!”’ 
But the clubbing went on. “Two police- 
men dragged me along the ground, shout- 
ed at me in Italian and then hit me some 
more. My cycling helmet disintegrated 
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On Freedom 


1. Freedom is not a gift received from a State or a leader but a possession to be won 


every day by the effort of each and the union of all. 
ALBERT CAMUS (French writer, 1913-1960), “Bread and Freedom,” 1957, Resistance, Rebellion, And 


Death, translated by Justin O’ Brien, 1961 


2. Freedom is participation in power. 


CICERO (Roman political leader, 106-43 B.C.), quoted in Martin Luther King, Jr., Where Do We Go From 


Here: Chaos Or Community? 1967 


3. Those who profess to love freedom and yet deprecate agitation are those who want 
crops without plowing. This struggle may be a moral one, or it may be physical, but it 
must be a struggle. Power concedes nothing without a demand. It never did, and it 


never will. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS (American abolitionist, 1817-1895), letter to Gerrit Smith, 30 March 1849 


4. Freedom stretches as far as your self-control. 
MARIE von EBNER-ESCHENBACH (Austrian writer, 1830-1916), Aphorisms, 1880-1905 


5. Talkin’ about freedom and bein’ it, that’s two different things. I mean it’s real hard 
to be free when you’re bought ‘n sold in the market place. But don’ ever tell anybody 
that they’ re not free, ‘cause then they gonna get to killin’ and maimin’ to prove to you 
that they are. Oh yea, they gonna talk to you an’ talk to ya an’ talk to ya an’ talk to ya 
about individual freedom, but if they see a free individual, it’s gonna scare ‘em. 
PETER FONDA, DENNIS HOPPER, and DENNIS SOUTHERN (contemporary American actors), Easy 


Rider (film), 1969, spoken by Jack Nicholson © 


6. Freedom won through bloodshed or fraud is no. freedom. 
MOHANDAS K. GANDHI (Indian human rights leader, 1869-1948), quoted in Young India, 13 September 1928 


7. Economic freedom cannot be sacrificed if political freedom is to be preserved. 
HERBERT HOOVER (American president, 1874-1964), speech, New York City, 31 October 1932 


8. Freedom is always within the framework of destiny. 
MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. (American human rights leader, 1929-1968), Strength To Love, 1963 


9. Freedom’s just another word for nothin’ left to lose. 
KRIS KRISTOFFERSON (American singer and-actor) and FRED FOSTER, “Me and Bobby McGee,” 1969 


10. My definition of a free society isa’society where it is safe to be unpopular. 


ADEAT E> STEVENSON Gitinois -governor-and presitenttat candidate; T900- 1965), speech, Detroit; 7 
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In Genoa, assaults by 
Italian police were sys- 
tematic and widespread, 
causing hundreds of seri- 
ous injuries. But a global 


‘movement with millions 


of participants is contin- 


uing to organize against 
the colossal daily violence 
of the world’s biggest 


institutions. 


under their blows. Truncheons whacked 
my back, arms and shins. They dragged 
me over railway lines towards a signal 
box where I was ordered to put my head 
on a Steel rail. I tried to obey, unable to 
believe this was happening. Gripped by 
fresh impulses of violence, they started 
kicking my head, back and legs. 
Repeatedly they pushed me to the ground 
for a fresh pasting.” 

News accounts routinely declared that 
the fatality in Genoa was unprecedented. 
But an essay in the London-based 
Guardian debunked that media myth. 
“The members of the Landless Movement 
of Brazil (MST) could tell you that Carlo 
Giuliani... is not the first casualty of the 
movement challenging neoliberal global- 
ization around the world,” Katharine 
Ainger wrote. “The MST suffer ongoing 
persecution for their campaign for land 
reform in Brazil, their opposition to the 
World Bank’s program of market-led land 
reform and to the corporate control of 
agriculture through patents on seed.” 

Ainger cited other deaths that have 


gone virtually unreported in mass media: 
“Recently, three students protesting 
against World Bank privatization were 
shot in Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea. 
Young men fighting World Bank-imposed 
water privatization have been tortured and 
killed in Cochabamba, Bolivia.” 

Meanwhile, around the planet, those 
who perish from lack of food or drinkable 
water or health care have little media 
presence. The several thousand children 
who die from easily preventable diseases 
each morning, and afternoon, and 
evening, remain largely media abstrac- 
tions. When will news outlets really scru- 
tinize the profit-driven violence that takes 
their lives? 

While such institutionalized violence is 
massive and continuous, supporters of cor- 
porate globalizing agendas benefit from the 
propaganda value of the street violence by 
“Black Bloc” participants in Genoa (who, 
according to eyewitness accounts, com- 
prised no more than 2 percent of the pro- 
testers there). It would be surprising if 
those Black Bloc units were not heavily 
infiltrated by government-paid provoca- 
teurs and the like. Historically, covert 
police agents have often pushed for — and 
helped to implement — violent actions in 
isolation from a mass base. In sharp con- 
trast, there is scant record of police agents 
trying to foment militant, nonviolent civil 
disobedience on a large scale. 

A global movement with literally mil- 
lions of participants is continuing to orga- 
nize against the colossal daily violence of 
the world’s biggest institutions. 
Progressive websites that are genuinely 
grassroots and international — like 
www.indymedia.org and www.zmag.org 
— reflect vibrant resistance to a corpora- 
tized future. Other futures are possible, to 
the extent that people are determined to 
create them. 

Norman Solomon’s latest book is The 
Habits of Highly Deceptive Media. His syndi- 
cated column focuses on media and politics. 


11. Freedom is indivisible; the chains on any one of my people were the chains on all of 
them, the chains on all of my people were the chains on me. To be free is not merely to 
cast off one’s chains, but to live in a way that respects and enhances the freedom of others. 
NELSON MANDELA (contemporary South African president), Long Walk To Freedom, 1994 


12. How is freedom measured, in individuals as in nations? By the resistance which has 


to be overcome. 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE (German philosopher, 1844-1900), “Expeditions of an Untimely Man,” Twilight 


Of The Idols, 1889, translated by R. J. Hollingdale, 1968 


13. Where the Spirit of the Lord is present, there is freedom. 
PAUL (Christian apostle, A.D. 1st cent.), 2 Corinthians 3:17 


14. Freedom is what you do with what’s been done to you. 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE (French philosopher, 1905-1980), recalled on his death, 15 April 1980 


15. Who ever walked behind anyone to freedom? If we can’t go hand in hand, I don’t 


want to go. 


HAZEL SCOTT (Trinidad-born American jazz musician and actress, 1920-1981), quoted in Margo Jefferson, 


“Great (Hazel) Scott!” Ms., November 1974 


16. Those who prize freedom only for the material benefits it offers have never kept it 


for long. 


ALEXIS de TOCQUEVILLE (French writer, 1805-1859), The Old Regime And The French Revolution, 


1856, translated by Stuart Gilbert, 1955 


17. When I found I had crossed dat line to freedom, I looked at my hands to see if I was 
de same pusson. There was such a glory ober ebery ting; de sun came like gold through 


the trees, and ober the fields, and I felt like I was in Heaben. 
HARRIET TUBMAN (American abolitionist, 1823-1913), quoted in Sara H. Bradford, Scenes In The Life Of 


Harriet Tubman, 1869 


18. The freest government cannot long endure when the tendency of the law is to create 
a rapid accumulation of property in the hands of a few, and to render the masses poor 


and dependent. 


DANIEL WEBSTER (Massachusetts senator, 1782-1852), quoted in Upton Sinclair, editor, The Cry For 
Justice: An Anthology Of The Literature Of Social Protest, 1915 


19. Being hungry and free is no more possible than being ignorant and free. 


20. Freedom without justice is like a bicycle without wheels. 


21. No freedom without responsibility; no responsibility without freedom. 


22. There are masters, there are slaves — and then there are the free. 


28 2 2k 2K 98 2 2 OK 2B 2K OR 


Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collection of more 
than 20,000 quotations chosen by. amazon.com as one of the 10 best reference works for 1999. 
Frank’s new book, The Random House Webster’s Wit & Humor Quotationary, contains over 


~—--§,000-sayings from+000-humorists: Both books are avatiablein- Bay Area bookstores: 
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Clinton’s Legacy of Poverty 


by Jim Hightower 


uring his eight-year presidential 
D> Bill Clinton often won- 

dered aloud what his “legacy” 
would be. NAFTA? The Wall Street 
Boom? King of soft-money fundraising? 

If he really wants to know, he could 
ask Debbie Delrio of Austin, Texas. A 
mother of two young boys, ages six and 
one, she’s a former welfare mom now 
being expelled from assistance, thanks to 
Clinton’s highly-ballyhooed Welfare 
Reform Act, which he boasted would 
“move America from welfare to work.” 

It was a grand political scheme, 
grounded in classic Republican ideology, 
but while Clinton and the Congress 
crowed about getting millions of 
Americans off the welfare rolls, they 
never wanted to talk about the “work” 
part of the equation — and it’s the Debbie 
Delrio’s who now are struggling to pay 
for the politicians’ schemes. Various stud- 
ies show that while about two-thirds of 
the welfare moms technically got “jobs,” 
few of the jobs paid enough to make ends 
meet. Plus, the jobs provided no child 
care, no health care, or transportation to 
get to and from their jobs. 

The one mitigating provision in 
Clinton’s welfare scheme was that it gave 
a temporary exemption to the disabled, 
the ill, and parents with young children. 
But now, that exemption is expiring, and 
Debbie Delrio is one of millions of 
Clinton’s legacies scrambling to survive. 


Jim Hightower’s 
Daily Pops of 
POPULISM 


She got a job as a clerk in a boutique, but 
her gross pay is only $18,000 a year — 
leaving her and her children one paycheck 
from poverty in high-cost Austin. 

She says, “I don’t even have enough 
money for clothes and shoes for them, and 
all my money goes straight to bills.” Now, 
her childcare costs are rising, which is a 
budget-breaker for her; plus, the mall where 
she works is closing, so she might soon be 
on the street, trying to get another low-wage 
job at a time when the economy is tanking. 

This is Jim Hightower saying: Clinton 
needn’t worry about his legacy — he 
could travel to every city and town in the 
country and see it in the anxiety-ridden 
faces of Americans like Debbie Delrio. 


by Jim Hightower 


lot of corporate bosses had a rough 
As in 2000. They presided over 

plummeting stock prices, they pro- 
duced lower profits, they faced angry 
stockholders, their sales slumped, and they 
booted thousands of worker out the door. 
Luckily, there was that one little bright 
spot that helped see them through the 
tough times: their own paycheck. 

Business Week magazine reports that 
while the pay of rank-and-file workers 
barely kept up with inflation last year, 
CEOs of major corporations skipped away 
with an 18 percent increase in their cash 
compensation, plus getting stock compen- 
sation that lifted the average CEO pay- 
check to a princely $13.1 million. 

Top of the heap was John Reed, the for- 
mer co-CEO of the financial conglomerate, 
Citigroup. In a power struggle during the 
year, John was ousted from the company 
by his fellow co-CEO, but to cushion his 
fall, Reed received $293 million in pay. 
Sometimes it hurts so good to lose. 

The second highest paid honcho was 
Sanford Weill, also of Citigroup — yes, 
the very fellow who ousted Reed! He was 
paid $225 million for his efforts. 
Apparently, though, Sanford’s overall 
executive efforts weren’t all that great, 
for he ranked fifth on Business Week’s 
list of CEO ignobles who gave share- 
holders the least for their pay. 

Some of the most adroit managerial 
moves by top executives in the past year 


Recycling the Pentagon’s Trash 


Taking Care Of Business 


by Jim Hightower 


eorge W. Bush doesn’t seem like 
G*« recycling type, but if you 

check his White House perfor- 
mance so far, you'll see that there are 
many old things he’s trying to reuse. For 
example, he’s brought back into action an 
extraordinary number of retreads from 
Daddy Bush’s administration. 

While he campaigned last year as an 
“outsider,” 43 percent of Bush the 
Second’s presidential appointees are well- 
worn insiders who also had held appointed 
positions under Bush the First. 

But W’s not only running the same old 
people through the system, he’s also 
bringing back old, failed policies, includ- 


ing trying to saddle our country with 
another super-bloated, boondoggle-loaded 
Pentagon’ budget. Vice President Dick 
Cheney and Defense Secretary Don 
Rumsfeld (both of whom are Washington 
retreads themselves) are leading the 
charge to dump a record $329 billion a 
year into the black hole of Pentagon 
spending. This would be more money than 
Congress would appropriate for every 
other federal program combined. 

Bush & Company claim that a massive 
spending hike is needed for basics like 
bullets and better pay for soldiers, but 
that’s just PR camouflage for funneling 
the bulk of these added billions into the 
corporate coffers of the huge weapon- 
makers that backed Bush’s presidential 


run with an arsenal of campaign cash. 


Among them is Northrop Grumman, | 


which now stands to make a killing off us 
taxpayers by recycling one of the most 
notorious of boondoggles: The B-2 stealth 
bomber. Not only is the B-2 the world’s 
most expensive plane, but it’s not very 
stealthy, it’s slow, it requires a massive 
support force, it can’t fly in bad weather, 
and it’s a maintenance nightmare. Even 
senior Air Force officers don’t want the 
B-2, but Bush’s bloated Pentagon budget 
calls for buying 40 of them from Northrop 
Grumman at $735 million each. 

Not all recycling is a good idea — 
especially when it’s a real piece of trash, 
like this $30-billion chunk of corporate 
welfare. 


The average CEO paycheck is 
now a princely $13.1 million. 


came not in advancing their products, 
workers, or shareholders, but in protecting 
their own pay. For example, a number of 
CEOs were caught holding options on 
shares of stock that had collapsed in value 
during the year and essentially were 
worthless — so they connived to have 
those stock options invalidated and to be 
given new ones worth millions. Cool! 

I imagine a lot of shareholders would 
like to turn in worthless stock coupons and 
get valuable new ones. This is why so 
many shareholders and workers these days 
feel like they could use a boss transplant. 


Sepete 
. 5 


Bush plans to dump a 
record $329 billion a 
year into the black hole 
of Pentagon spending. 


Dousing Colombia Lies Drug Companies Tell Us 


by Jim Hightower 


ere’s a proven formula for human 
Hesse: Take one part avarice 

from Monsanto corporation, add 
one part arrogance from federal officials, 
mix, spray on a small foreign country, then 
cover up the mess with official secrecy. 

This is the formula used in Vietnam, 
where Pentagon officials liberally doused 
the countryside (and people) with a mon- 
soon of Monsanto’s toxic defoliant, Agent 
Orange. At the time, corporate and gov- 
ernment officials both claimed that while 
this stuff would strip a jungle’s foliage 
bare, it posed no health threat to humans. 
They lied — as we learned after 50,000 
birth defects, hundreds of thousands of 
cancers, and untold numbers of deaths 
-from Agent Orange exposure. 

Now, Monsanto and our government 
are applying their disastrous formula to 
Colombia, where hundreds of thousands 
of gallons of Monsanto’s toxic herbicide, 
Roundup, are being sprayed on the jun- 
gles and the people. 

Once again, our government. claims 


that while this stuff will decimate a field 
of coca (from which cocaine is made), it 
poses no risk to humans. And, once again, 
they’re lying. Indeed, as reported by 
CorpWatch in the online news service, 
AlterNet, Monsanto’s own label warns 
that Roundup is a deadly threat to plants, 
pets, people, and all other living things. 

Plus, the Roundup being sprayed in 
Colombia is supercharged, creating toxic 
exposure 100 times higher than allowed in 
the U.S. Not to worry, say the officials, 
for our satellite-directed planes are so pre- 
cise that only the coca plants are getting 
sprayed. Yet the people who live there 
testify that their villages, water supplies, 
vegetable crops, and even schoolyards are 
routinely drenched, causing widespread 
sickness. 

The official Monsanto-Government lie 
was embarrassingly exposed last 
December when Senator Paul Wellstone 
was taken to Colombia to witness the pin- 
point accuracy of our spraying. Standing 
well away from the coca field, the senator 
was drenched in Roundup on the very first 
flyover. Oops. 


by Jim Hightower 


s anyone who does much fishing 
A= tell you, sometimes you can 
get snagged by your own hook. 
This has recently happened to America’s 
big drugmakers, who have long tried to 
justify the outrageous prices they charge 
by hooking those prices to their need to do 
a lot of research and development work. 
Oh, wail the pharmaceutical executives 
to those of us who want to curb these soar- 
ing prices, if you do that we’ll have to 
slash our research budgets and then 
there’ll be epidemics and people will die 
and you'll be to blame. 


The consumer . watchdog >:gréups:: 
Families USA, decided to examine: the: 


industry’s hook up close, checking to sée 
if the high prices really are attached to R 
& D. In a word, “uh-uh.” Based on the 
drug corporations’ own annual reports, the 
group found that the firms that market the 
50 most-prescribed drugs to seniors actu- 
ally spend twice as much on advertising, 
marketing, and corporate bureaucracy than 
they do on-research and development. 


fi lesusa:comwss 5 405 


Moreover, the net profits of such giants 
as Merck, Bristol-Myers Squibb, Abbott 
Labs, and Eli Lilly dwarfed their expendi- 
tures for R & D. Indeed the drug industry 
by far reaps the highest rate of profit of 
any U.S. industry, with margins that are 
four times greater than the average 
Fortune 500 company. And while the 
CEOs of these outfits pretend to worry 
about their research budgets, they are per- 
sonally hauling millions of dollars out of 
their companies. 

Just in stock payments — not counting 
their multimillion-dollar salaries and 
bonuses — these guys are making a 
killing, including $130 million worth of 
stock compensation to Pfizer’s chief, $181 
million to the honcho of Merck, and $227 
million to the head of Bristol-Myers. 
They’re raking in these paychecks while 
their rip-off pricing policies force seniors 
across the country to have to choose 
between medicine and food. 

Surely there’s a special place in hell 
reserved for these profiteers. To get a 
copy of the full report, go to www.fami- 
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Decriminalizing Homelessness 


Although other, less vague statutes are 
still being used to remove the homeless, 
the 647(j) method of criminally citing 
and arresting homeless persons for just 
sleeping is now null and void in Berkeley. 


by Ken Moshesh 


n the Fourth of July, 2001, the nation went through 
its usual rituals celebrating its national Independence 


Day — barbecue picnics, fireworks, baseball and 
other holiday activities. We homeless persons also performed 
our usual holiday rites of looking for replacement services 
(especially food, since our usual providers often close for the 
occasion) before the nightly search for a place to sleep out- 
side, amidst the festivities. 

An unconfirmed rumor that a meal will be served at 
People’s Park in Berkeley reminds me that I couldn’t attend 
anyway because of my stay-away order from all University 
of California property as a result of my arrest for sleeping 
homelessly outside on campus at night. The rumor also 
serves to emphasize the possibility of serving more jail time 
- (45 days for probation violation) for being cited again for 
sleeping homelessly outside, if my challenge to the 647(j) 
lodging law under which I was arrested is denied. 

On the 12th of July, having endured another “Hollowday,” 
I am the first to arrive upstairs in front of Dept. 201 of the 
Berkeley Courthouse to learn the fate of my revocation of pro- 
bation petition and challenge to the constitutionality of the 
lodging law (for which I was placed on probation for violating 
it by sleeping outside on the UC campus). 

My now-accustomed (often-desired) aloneness is pierced 
by a salutation from a newly assigned fellow Poor Magazine 
reporter in the midst of other summoned semi-visible persons 
there to learn their courtroom fates. We are joined by many 
of the concerned persons who had endured the court proceed- 
ings and continuations from February 21, presided over by 
the honorable Judge Carol Brosnahan and advocated on my 
behalf by Public Defender Gregory Syren. They included 
Michael Diehl and Darren Noy of BOSS, Patricia Wall of the 
Homeless Action Center, Aldo Arturo Della Maggiora, 
videographer, and others. 

In the courtroom, after quickly and quietly relating the 
previous actions and current issues to my new Poor 
Magazine colleague, Fiona Gow, the quick disposition of the 
cases ahead of ours begins to slowly remove the learned 
expectancy of yet another continuance. The schizophrenia of 
the situation surreally emerges as journalistic thoughts and 
words submerge into incarceration possibilities for homeless 
necessities (i.e., having to sleep outside), as the judge calls 
for “the matter of Ken Moshesh.” 

Inside, as the dapper D.A. professionally presses the 
police position to further incarcerate me, the eight years of 
homeless dichotomies mingle with a persistent awkward 
realization: the police department should not be erroneously 
called upon to solve homeless matters in the first place. This 
American overdependence on futile, exacerbating incarcera- 
_ tion procedures should be replaced by joint resolutions by the 
parties most directly involved as adversaries — the homeless 
and police communities (whose solitary paths often cross 
during the uncertainties of night). 

They should both be redirecting homeless complaints by 
the business and property-owning/dwelling community to the 
governing community of the richest country in the world to 
create sufficient affordable housing and livable wages for 


Ken Moshesh, Poor Magazine writer and activist. 


“all the people” — thereby making lodging laws moot. In 


. fact, as the most successful leader of the free democratic 


world, we should be engaged in modeling the efficacy and 
sincerity of our stated way of life for “all the people” by 
embarking upon a constitutional, time-designated plan for 
eliminating poverty and its related abuses from the land, 
rather than putting bandaids on iceberg-ish manifestations, 
like criminalizing homelessness. 

The eloquence and sincerity of the public defender’s pre- 
sentation quells all in suspended silence as “the matter of 
Ken Moshesh,” alleged homeless lodger, permeates the 


courtroom and invades the overly materialized soul of 
America, and the homelessly almost-numbed soul of mine. 
The final decision, meticulously delivered by the=charis-.. 


matic presiding judge, was essentially as follows: the 647() 
lodging law was found to be constitutional on its face, but it 
was found to be unconstitutional as to its application (specifi- 
cally to homeless folks), so my revocation-of-probation 
charge was dismissed. Although appeals to the constitutional 


‘issues are probably likely from both sides, and there are 


other, less vague statutes being used to remove the homeless, 
the 647(j) method of criminally citing and arresting homeless 
persons for just sleeping is now null and void in Berkeley. 

More importantly, a precedent has been set to legally 
determine and politically question the nature of activities 
designed to remove the homeless that oscillates far beyond 
Berkeley, as most things originating here usually do. It 
moves us closer nationally to accepting the seriousness and 
prevalence of homelessness, and developing a plan for its 
resolution, as we hopefully move towards eliminating pover- 
ty itself. 

Most importantly, homeless citizens have been given 
another reason not to give up on themselves because of their 
current, depressingly designed homeless existence. (The 
Berkeley City Council’s deprioritization of homeless arrests 
on April 24 is yet another sign of hope.) 

There is possibility and hope for something better as we 
continue to struggle with a place to sleep each night. 


A PLACE TO HOME 
by Ken Moshesh 


OH SAY CAN YOU SEE 
SPARKLES 

FLARES 

BOMBS BURSTING AT NIGHT 


GLEAMS OF GLEE 
BUT NONE INSIDE FOR ME 


STARING UP 
PRICED OUT...SIDE 
SCARRED BY STARLIGHT 
SEARCHED BY FLASHLIGHT 
ARRESTED SLEEP 
DETAINED 

DEFAMED 

DEFERRED 

CLAIMS TO FREEDOMS 

TO BLAME? 


JUDGE CALLS MY NAME 

LAWYERS REFRAIN 

VERBIAGE RAINS 

ON MY SLEEP-SEEKING BAG 
ALREADY WET, WITH YEARS OF TEARS 
OF STRUGGLE 
FOR PLACES TO GO 

NOT INSANE 

BUT INSIDE 

OR AT LEAST NOT IN VIEW 

JUST TO SLEEP 


JUDGE DISMISSES THEIR CLAIM 
PERHAPS, NO MORE 

MAYBE SOON 

A PLACE TO HOME 


Could Have Been 
by Bob Doerr 


I threw down a dollar 

and bought the Séreet Spirit 

(that homeless rag with all the poems in it) 
from a toothless and wet man 

doubled kneed in front 

of the electric-eye door where I shop. 

I am not homeless 

but could have been 

my genes and jeans are pretty snug 

not too many accidents 

I was a scholarship boy 

now a greying professional trained 

in the pushes and pulls of the grit and grid 
have a mortgage 

secure enough to love Buddha on weekends 
as he reminds me of suffering 

I am not homeless 

but could have been 

I was severely ill six years ago 

but had insurance and two incomes 
decent creditors 

a woman’s moans and lots of love 
-rushing through cyberspace 

I am not homeless 

but could have been 

not homeless 

without a house a leakless house 

less a home 

shoving the paper into 

my back pocket 

my dry back pocket 

in the chilled rain 


Fighting the Lodging Law 


from page one 


homeless people and advocates stormed 
the Berkeley City Council on April 17 and 
on April 24, demanding that Berkeley 
deprioritize enforcing 647(j). Moshesh, 
along with Lisa Gray-Garcia of POOR 
Magazine, led the fight that resulted in the 
deprioritized enforcement of Code 647(j).. 
Since this court ruling, Syren said he 
had noticed a dramatic decline in the 
number of people booked and charged 
with violating 647(j). He was not willing 
to say if this was a direct cause of the 
court decision, but said it could well be. 
Syren’s arguments in Ken’s defense 
included an impassioned statement criticiz- 
ing the lodging law. Syren argued that the 


law was vague facially and on application, 
because it was unclear what the term “lodg- 
ing’ really meant. He asked, “Did the legis- 
lature really mean putting a sleeping bag 
down for one night was ‘lodging’ or did 
they mean something more permanent?” 
Syren commented that if the legislators 
did mean one night of resting your body, 
then the literary legend Jack Kerouac would 
have: found :hunself in’ violation of the code 
on many occasions. He said such a code 
makes homelessness and poverty a crime. 
Deputy District Attorney Lance Kubo 
then made his very professional argument 
in defense of the lodging law. He claimed 
that the law had been on the books since 
1872 and was not written with the intent 
of invidiously going after homeless peo- 
ple. He went on to say th fact that 
this law was. impacting ‘homeless people 


was incidental. The judge contradicted 
him strongly on this last point. 

Kubo continued his defense of the ille- 
gal lodging law by saying that if its con- 
stitutionality was to be questioned, then it 
would have to go through the strict 
process of being challenged either as it 
was applied or facially. It could not be 
challenged as applied he said, because 
there had to be a conviction first. A facial 
challenge would rest on examining the 
text of the statute according to previous or 
current authority. The judge did not seem 
swayed by Kubo’s arguments and chal- 
lenged him on several occasions. 

Unfortunately, the judge, in her decision, 
stated that there are other options for prose- 
cuting cases like Ken’s. Code 602(1) states 
that if a person goes onto property that is 
clearly marked with a “No Trespassing” 


sign, it would constitute a violation. Syren 
said the thing to be on the lookout for now 
would be increased bookings of people 
under the trespassing law. 

The judge’s ruling was a great success 
for Ken and all of his supporters and 
opens the doors for challenging other laws 
that unfairly target homeless people. 

When asked if he thought he was a 
visionary, Moshesh replied, “No, this has 
always been the vision of people who 
have come to this country, all of whom 
were homeless.” His main hope is that 
this decision will help other homeless 
people to live with themselves and their 
‘ituation to the point where they are able 

) protest and have expectations. 

Fiona Gow and Ken Moshesh are reporters 
ior Poor News Network. Visit their website at 
www.poornewsnetwork.org: 
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Ballpark Dream Leaves San Diego Children Homeless 


A tragedy surrounds the new 
ballpark, the home of the sport 
that represents the American 
dream. The Bautista children, 
and hundreds of others just 
like them, have dreams, too, 
but ones that fail to account 
for a world filled with 
investors, landlords and cities 
that fail to impose rent control. 


by Yvette tenBerge 


t is difficult not to fall in love with 

the six Bautista sisters. As 15-year- 

old Alejandra holds tightly to seven- 

month-old Itxel, the other sisters play 
affectionately amongst each other. 
Giggling, some of the girls take turns 
sharing their goals for the future. 

Janet Bautista, an assertive 11-year-old, 
matter-of-factly states her plans to become 
a doctor. She then prods her much shyer, 
12-year-old sister, Elythannia, into reveal- 
ing her dream of becoming a teacher. Not 
to be outdone, nine-year-old Lizbeth 
bounces around the room, her delicate fea- 
tures lighting up as she describes her desire 
to become a veterinarian who specializes in 
caring for “little pets.” 

It is a Thursday afternoon, and the girls 
have just come home from a day of school 
at Sherman Elementary and Memorial 
Academy. While other children in the 
Sherman and Logan Heights communities 
playfully wander home to houses and 
apartments where friends and relatives 
await them, the end of the journey for the 
Bautista kids finds them outside of a dull- 
red, brick building on Fifth Avenue. The 
sign hanging from the iron gate reads, 
“Emergency Lodge,” and ever since the 
Bautista family was evicted from 620 
32nd Street in October, they have called 
this Salvation Army building their home. 

The children’s mother, Aracell Perez, 
rushes in from the heat. She has spent the 
day doing the same thing she has done 
every day for the past six months: looking 
for possible places in which her family 
might live. She wipes the sweat from her 
forehead and explains that they, like so 
many others facing housing difficulties in 
San Diego County, are a typical, low- 
income, working family. 

The strength of her voice mixes with 
frustration as she adds that, although they 
are poor, she and her family had always 
been able to survive without using welfare. 
For the past 14 years they were able to 
afford to rent homes in the area for up to 
$700 per month. All of that changed, 
though, in September 2000, when, without 
warning, their landlord told them that they 
had 30 days to vacate the run-down, two- 
bedroom house in which they were living. 

“The house was in bad condition. The 
bathroom had big holes in the floor and in 
the walls, and the kitchen cabinets were 
completely destroyed. The bedrooms were 
in good condition, but the landlord never 
cleaned anything, not the inside or the out- 
side. One day, he told us that we had to get 
out because he was going to remodel the 
place so that he and his family could live 
there,” says Ms. Perez, who was pregnant 
with Itxel at the time that she was notified. 
“Tt have gone back there since then, and 
though someone has cleared away some of 
the piles of old wood and boxes that were in 
the front yard, nobody lives there.” 

Although rents throughout San Diego 
County are on the rise, the increase in the 
cost of living in the Sherman and Logan 
Heights areas is even more severe. Since the 
City of San Diego announced the proposal 
for the new Padres stadium in September 
1997, real estate developers have become 


ravenous, buying up any and all available 
property in these historically Hispanic com- 
munities with lightning speed. 

While the cost of living in these areas 
may have skyrocketed in recent years, the 
quality of living in them has not changed. 
Tenants in the community report that new 
owners often raise rents so high that evic- 
tion is inevitable, and they do this without 
actually improving the conditions of their 
rental properties. In other cases, such as 
that of Ms. Perez, the new owners simply 
announce that they, themselves, are plan- 


ning to move in, and then serve the ten- 


ants a 30-day notice of termination of the 
rental agreement. 

Eight months have passed since the 
owner from whom Perez was renting 
informed them that they needed to clear 
out. An entire fall, winter and spring have 
come and gone, yet the house at 620 32nd 
Street still stands vacant and boarded-up. 
Since that time, Perez and her six daughters 
have been homeless, unable to find afford- 
able housing anywhere in the community. 

Ernest J. Reyes, Chairman of the 
National Association of Hispanic Real 
Estate Professionals, comments that it is 
entirely possible that the owner of the 
property was simply a developer who had 
no actual intention of occupying the 
home. “Since the advent of the ballpark,” 
said Reyes, “there has been a tremendous 
motivation on behalf of landlords to raise 
rents to a level that makes it impossible 
for people who have been there for so 
long to continue living there. It is another 
form of eviction.” Reyes went on to spec- 
ulate on Ms. Perez’ situation: “Obviously, 
the owner is an investor.” 

Research into the transactions that 
occurred with 620 32nd Street over the 
past year indicate that the property was 
sold by owners Michael J. Picou and 
Martha L. Madera to Jorge S. Servin in 
September 2000. The sale of the house, 
though, did not occur until after Ms. Perez 
had been given her 30-day notice and 
after she had been told that the owner 
would be remodeling and moving in. No 
one ever moved into the house, though, 
and in March 2001, the property was 
repossessed. It is currently owned by 
Mark S. Austerlitz, M.D., a Trustee for 
Sharp Rees-Stealy Medical Group, Inc. 

In June, members of Developing Unity 
through Resident Organizing (D.U.R.O.), 
a coalition of Sherman and Logan Heights 
families and housing advocates, conduct- 
ed an informal, door-to-door survey along 
22nd and Market Streets and Island and 
Imperial Avenues. Out. of the 50 families 
questioned, 43 rent their homes. On aver- 
age, each household consists of four or 
five people, and most residents have rent- 
ed at their current location for roughly 
nine years. Over the past few years, 72 
percent of these residents have experi- 
enced rent increases averaging $194.33. 

Although, to higher-income families, 
this may not seem like an increase that is 
either unreasonable or unusual, area resi- 


dents have felt the crunch of what seems to 
be unwarranted price inflation. Javier Baza, 
a 48-year-old father of two, has lived in the 
Sherman Heights community for over 21 
years. He has been paying $600 per month 
for a cramped, one-room apartment on 21st 
Street for the past year and a half, but he 
estimates that the space is actually worth 
closer to $450 per month. 

“T am happy to be living in a community 
where everyone knows everyone. I have to 
say that I wouldn’t know what to do if our 
rents went up another 10 or 20 percent. 
That’s a lot of money, and it would limit 
what I could spend on food for my family 
and clothes for the kids,” said Baza, an 
employee of a local construction company. 
“This isn’t just something I fear; the whole 
Mexican community is in a difficult situa- 
tion. It seems that if we are Mexican, they 
want to get us out of here.” 

While these cases in particular, and 
such real estate practices in general, are 
not illegal, they do seem unethical. 

- David De Witt has lived and worked in 
the Sherman Heights community for five 


years. Along with running City of Refuge, — 


an urban Christian mission, he serves on 
the Board of Directors at the Sherman 
Heights Community Center. His work puts 
him into contact with displaced families in 
need of temporary housing, and he esti- 
mates that he distributes food to as many as 
200 struggling families each week. 

“Ever since about two months after the 
ballpark was voted for [in November of 
1998], the evictions began. Since then, 
more and more have been occurring. Even 
today, another family’s whole apartment 
building was evicted,” said De Witt, 
explaining that many of these families are 
unable to meet rising rent payments 
despite the fact that they hold two jobs. 

De Witt recounts story after story of 
responsible, local families who were 
evicted. Each was given 30 days notice, 
the amount of time that landlords are 
legally required to give their tenants, but a 
period that rarely provides residents with 


sufficient time to locate affordable hous- > 


ing. If they cannot secure alternate hous- 
ing and vacate the rental property before 
the specified date, they will receive an 
eviction notice. This notice goes on per- 
manent record, and in most cases, causes 
other landlords to refuse to rent to them. 
“What this feels like is a cleansing of 
the working poor and the lower class from 
our city,” said De Witt. “Just as soon as 
the ballpark was approved, property in our 
neighborhood went out of range for most 
people. Iwas looking at a house to buy 
down the street, and was told’ that-the 
house was on hold until after the vote on 
the ballpark. After the vote, the price went 


up $87,000 more than was asked for in the . 


beginning. All prices have increased dras- 
tically, and too many people have been 
evicted for no reason.” De Witt asks the 
question that is on the minds of all resi- 
dents: “Where are people to live?” 

Mark Morales is a social worker who 


3 


has spent the past four years of his career 
managing Home Start, Inc.’s Family Self- 
Sufficiency Program for the Central San 
Diego Region. He works closely with fam- 
ilies whose annual incomes are less than 
minimum wage, which means that they fall 
below the federal poverty guidelines. 

“T have clients who have reported being 
evicted for marginal issues,” said Morales, 
adding to the bleak picture that area resi- 
dents and activists have been painting. 
“These numbers have dramatically 
increased over the last two years. With the 
vacancy rate dropping down to one per- 
cent, landlords have a large market of 
potential tenants and do not want, or have, 
to take risks on people who have been 
evicted. These families frequently end up 
in motels paying phenomenal rents. If they 
are lucky, they may be able to get into the 
overburdened family shelters.” 

According to Morales, new housing 
trends target moderate to high-income 
families, and offer no relief to low-income 
families. Even for impoverished families 
who qualify for Section 8 housing, like 
the Bautistas, the prognosis is far from 
promising. Rather than live in Housing 
Commission-owned apartments, as public 
housing residents do, residents in the 
Section 8 rental assistance program are 
provided with vouchers that can be used 
to rent apartments from private landlords. 
Section 8 residents pay a portion of their 
rent, and the San Diego Housing 
Commission pays the balance. 

The Housing Commission estimates 
that over 25,000 families (representing 
roughly 70,000 children) are on the wait- 
ing list to participate in this government- 
subsidized rental program. A family 
added to the list today can wait between 
seven and ten years before receiving any 
program benefits. 

Statistics like these make Ms. Perez’ 
experience hit even harder. She laughs ner- 
vously as she describes what happened to 
her post office box after they were evicted in 
October. “After we were evicted, we did not 
have money to pay for our post office box 
anymore. Apparently, our Section 8 papers 
came, but we could not get them,” said 
Perez, recalling a time when even hope 
seemed to have disappeared. “Thank God 
there is a social worker here who is trying to 
help speed up the process.” 

Perhaps what seems most ironic is that 
this tragedy surrounds the building of a 
ballpark, the home of the sport that repre- 
sents the American dream. The Bautista 
children, and hundreds of others just like 


them, have dreams, too, but ones that fail 
/ to account for a world filled with 


investors, landlords and cities that refuse 
to impose rent control. 
Lifting her head, Perez begins to smile 


as her daughters gather around her. She 


whispers her dream, “What I want is for 
my children to have a home.” 


Thanks to Forrest Curo of Street Light for 
bringing this story to Street Spirit. This article 
originally appeared in San Diego’s La Prensa. 
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The Iron Fist of the San Diego Police 


hungry, homeless woman from being 
rousted by the cops. For my troubles, I 
was issued a ticket for jaywalking. I am 
suing the City of San Diego for $1 million 
over the incident. All the tricks of the 
‘legal game are being thrown against me 
by the city and the local judges to stop or 
deny me my day in court, especially since 
I am a lay person, representing myself, 
and not a member of the legal mafia. 
The following weekend, the sweeps 
took on a new dimension. This time they 
lasted 24 hours a day, around the clock. 
Again I intervened, and again the cops 
weren’t happy with me. This time I filed a 
complaint with the Citizens’ Review 
Board, which is supposed to be a watch- 
dog on the police. They heard me out and 
Art by Osha Neumann | _ duly filed my complaint, but I’m not hold- 
ing my breath expecting anything to come 
greatest decade of economic prosperity in was threatening a woman who was under from it. 
its history. America’s gross domestic five feet tall. She was cold, dirty, and in You see, the Citizens’ Review Board is bs 
product reached $10 trillion annually. all likelihood, hungry. She was sleeping 4 rubber-stamp for the police — not sur- 
However, the gulf between the superrich on the post office steps — on federal _prisingly, since they wrote the rules for it 
on one side, and the working poor, unem- property, where the San Diego police at themselves back in the 1980s to keep a 
ployed and homeless Americans on the _ least theoretically have no jurisdiction. genuine review board with any real power 
other, is now the widest in our history. Nonetheless, the SDPD was able to from ever existing in San Diego. Still, at 
A tough law-enforcement strategy is roust her with impunity because Attorneys _ least by filing a complaint I put the names 
essential to pressure the victims of this General of the past, present and future will and actions of these officers on the public 
ongoing injustice into accepting it and not uphold the rights of homeless and poor record. Maybe, just maybe, if they ever 
being too fearful to rebel. Mayor Golding Americans. The New York Times ran an __ Step out of line again or return to their old 
supplied one by hand-picking David exposé once declaring themselves shocked vice of being a killer squad, this may 
Bejarano to be the chief of police, after to find that we live under a two-tiered legal Serve some purpose in holding them 
staging the application process to ensure system. Frankly, when I read that I won- accountable. But, at least as of this writ- 
that no one from outside the San Diego dered what planet the editors and reporters ing, the sweeps against homeless people 
Police Department would be considered. of the Times had been living on. in downtown San Diego have stopped... 
Golding’s police chief began his Anyway, I intervened to stop this poor, for now. 
regime by making a series of public state- 
ments — usually before groups represent- 
ing the gay and lesbian community — that 
he was for civil rights, and for upholding 
both the letter and the spirit of the law. 
From my perch on the ninth floor of a 
downtown housing project, I routinely get 
a bird’s-eye view of San Diego’s Finest 
Gestapo in action. One evening at 10 p.m. 
I saw a sweep being conducted by the 
SDPD on “E” Street downtown, between 
8th and 9th. The squad was working both 
sides of the street, targeting homeless peo- 
ple. The officers, all over six feet tall, 
were forcing homeless San Diegans to 
leave the place where they were staying. 
Across the street, at the main down- 
town post office, a cop over six feet tall 


A tough law-enforcement 
strategy is essential to 
pressure the victims of 
this ongoing injustice into 
accepting it and being too 
fearful to rebel. 


by Dr. Art Salzberg 


owntown San Diego has two 

ghettos, one for the super-rich 

and one for the mostly poor 

people who live in single- 

room-occupancy hotels (SROs). The latter 

is an endangered species. Within 10 years, 
they will be history. The second ghetto 
also includes those just below the SRO 

dwellers on the socioeconomic scale: San 

Diego’s “Fourth World” population of 
homeless men, women, children and fam- 
ilies. Most of the time homeless people 
persist in what I refer to as San Diego’s 
“Gaza Strip.” 

Former Mayor Susan “Eichmann” 
Golding was the architect of San Diego’s 
Final Solution against homeless and poor 
people. Golding and a “Rat Pack” City 
Council, that did her bidding on this issue 
without question, voted time and time 
again to carry out a so-called “redevelop- 
ment” of downtown San Diego to gentrify 
the area and drive poor and homeless peo- 
ple out of the center city — and, if possi- 
ble, out of San Diego altogether. 

_ “Redevelopment” is the code word of 
silence and approval of a genocidal pro- 
ject aimed at the city’s homeless and poor 
people. This gentrification project, the 
largest in San Diego, will also saddle the 
city with a billion-dollar white elephant of 
a baseball stadium. All governments have 
two options when it comes to dealing with 
social programs: the Social Contract, or 
the Iron Fist in a Velvet Glove. The latter, 
which has been the consistent policy of 
San Diego since the Golding years, seeks 
to crush or destroy by terrorism homeless 
Americans and the social problems that 
have become endemic in San Diego and 
America in general. 

During the 1990s, America enjoyed the 


THE HOMELESS HOROSCOPE 
| by Nate Bernhardt 
LEO (July 23 - August 22) 


After the cops bust you for sleeping in one of those 
French cubicles with a built-in toilet, you finally under- 
stand why the rent was only 25 cents’a night. 

VIRGO (August 23 - September 22) 

Have you heard of that new hallucinogen for the home- 
less? It makes you think your sleeping bag is a penthouse 
at the Hilton, and it makes the cops appear to be bellboys 
— the meanest, surliest bellboys ever. 


LIBRA (September 23 - October 23) 

The police department assigns a select group of cops to 
write tickets exclusively for urinating in public — called 
the Bureau of Pissing Persons. 


SCORPIO (October 24 - November 22) 
Congratulations, Scorpio. You finally get to appear on 
“Jeopardy.” But why is Alec Trebek wearing black robes 
with a gavel, and why are several cops in the audience? 


SAGITTARIUS (November 23 - December 21) 
You are enclosed in the walls of an invisible empire. Be 
not afraid. Big Brother exists to serve you. Go with his 
police. Enter his jails. He will feed you and give you rest. 


CAPRICORN (December 22 - January 19) 

Break out of a habit that is holding you back. When the 
cops arrest you for the crime of living on the streets, you 
must resolve to overcome your addiction to sleeping. 


AQUARIUS (January 20 - February 18) 
You'll know you’re really stupid when your mother 
| finally tells you your first word was “duh.” 


PISCES (February 19 - March 20) 
You will become the first person to hold up a sign offering to do specialized work for 
specialized food when you offer to babysit for mashed bananas. 


ARIES (March 21- April 19) 
Beware of pitfalls on the path to true romance, Aries. Confucious say: “Woman who 
go to college looking for diamond often end up with square.” 


TAURUS (April 20 - May 20) 

You get fed up with off-color limericks and invent a new line of women’s lib-ericks: 
“There once was a teller named Ross/ Who worked in the bank of Lacrosse/ 

He did nothing but fail/ But because he was male/ The bank, they made him the boss.” 


GEMINI (May 21 - June 20) 

Things look up, Gemini! The price of recycled cans goes up so much that you’re able 
to afford an inside/outside thermometer for your sleeping bag. Now you can plan your 
next bout of pneumonia with scientific precision! 


CANCER (June 21- July 22) 
You get to appear on the real-life version of “Survivor.” But after surviving stormy 

weather, street assaults, wild dogs, mean cops, hunger, and sleepless nights, they give 
your million bucks to some real-estate shmoe who won’t even give you a quarter. 


The L.A. Blues 
by Loyd Skiles 


Remember livin’ on the street 
Remember shopliftin’ to eat 
Everybody got to pay their dues 
Can’t be no worse than the L.A. Blues 


Flowerseller On 
The Street 


by Julia Vinograd 

Usually, it’s short dumpy old women 
who sell flowers at night, hauling huge 
bunches mashed together in plastic 
buckets like piles of gasping fish. 
Old women shove roses into 

the silent circle a couple’s making, 
“flowers for the pretty lady, sir?” 
And in their faces is everything 

you don’t want to know about love. 
They’re strong. 

The restaurant owners pretend not 
to see them. But this afternoon 

a tall woman strode into the cafe 

with roses carefully arranged 

in an expensive wicker basket 

and a profile clear enough to cut coins. 
Lace at her throat. 

She was fool enough to ask permission 
and of course the management said ie 
she didn’t argue. 

Her face was still in another world 
where people brought her roses and 
she hadn’t quite made the transition. 
There was grey in her long loose hair 
but she wasn’t old. 

The roses were old. 

The roses knew everything 

she didn’t want to know about love. 


Hypnotized, dreamin’, trippin’ hard 
Caught between the sentinel and 

the guard 
You’re walkin’ in the dragon’s shoes 
Can’t be no worse than the L.A. Blues 


It’s at the piss spot on Telegraph now 
In the spirit of the muse 

It’s there they’ll write your epitaph: 
How he got the L.A. Blues 
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Memoirs 
‘by Michael Creedon 

I am having a hard time 

Writing my memoirs every day, . 
Starting in the third third. 
Everything else is pretty vague. 
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I suggest you write your memoirs 
While you have a chance. 

Things could get worse, 

You know. 

You could go blind, 

Or become even crazier 

Than you are now. 
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That’s what worries me. 
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Exposing Media Myths . 


from page four 


of households received 61% of all federal 
housing benefits (tax and direct), while 
the bottom fifth received only 18%.” 

A certain lack of context also pervades 
the press. In recent reporting on SRO hotel 
fires in San Francisco, these events have 
been treated as isolated incidents, affecting 
small groups of displaced tenants. 
However, between 1970 and the mid ‘80s, 
some one million SRO housing units were 
demolished nationwide. Between 1975 and 
1988 alone, according to a report issued by 
the Fannie Mae Foundation (1997), “San 
Francisco lost 43% of its stock of low-cost 
residential hotels.” 

Omission underscores much of the 
mainstream media’s record on poverty. 


_ Often, what is not being written about (or 


shown) is as important as what is. 
KNOWING YOUR PLACE 


When it comes to mainstream news, 
placement — where a story is located — 
often tells more than the story itself. For 
example, articles about the “threats” 
posed by homeless people typically 
receive front-page (or at least first-sec- 
tion) coverage. By contrast, the plight of 
the poor is, at best, given second-place, 
“human interest” treatment. 

Covering a commemoration of the 138 
homeless people who died on City streets 
in the past year, the San Francisco 
Chronicle placed the story on page Al4 
(March 10, 2001). Moreover, Chronicle 
reporter Rachel Gordon failed to even 
mention the deaths until the fourth para- 


graph of her story. Instead, she spends the 


first three paragraphs describing her 
encounter with a homeless man, hooked 
on heroin, and “cursing passers-by, social 


workers, newspaper reporters, dot-com- _ 
_mers, rich people and politicians.” 


If a homeless person. kills someone, 
that is front-page news. When hundreds 
of homeless people.die of neglect, that’s 


not. 


WRONG ON RIGHTS 


When it comes to civil liberties, the 
mainstream media generally hail such 
rights as freedom of speech and press 
(especially when the press is their own). 
But, as critics Martin Lee and Norman 
Solomon point out, “in the United States, 
mass media do not recognize housing as a 
human right.” Of course, in a classist 
society, this is a perspective shared by the 
government as well. 

In their book Unreliable Sources, Lee 


and Solomon also make this complaint: 
“Iocal media tend to fret about the 
unsightliness of the homeless — bad for 
business, unsafe or distasteful for shop- 
pers — more than the suffering of the 
homeless themselves.” They cite an article 
by widely syndicated columnist Ellen 
Goodman, in which she wrote of her visit 
to San Francisco and how “disagreeable” 
the beggars had become. “Enough’s 
enough,” Goodman concluded. 

But, as Solomon and Lee point out, 
Goodman’s angst (like that of so many 
wealthy media pundits) is misdirected. 
She has not had “enough of poverty, but 
enough of its visibility.” 

WHAT’S THE BUZZ? 


Media accounts often contain unques- 
tioned buzz words and phrases that betray 
the mainstream’s classist bias. Among the 
most common clichés is “aggressive pan- 
handling.” But when was the last time you 
heard a journalist refer to the “aggression” 
of greedy, price-gouging landlords? 

A more recent turn of phrase is “com- 
passion fatigue.” Suggesting that there 
was, in fact, a time when compassion for 
the poor overflowed, this empty term is 
used to “explain” why the public can no 
longer care. 

Equally Orwellian is the term “quality 
of life violation,” presumptively used to 
convict the homeless for sleeping outside, 
asking for change, or simply for being vis- 
ibly poor. Cited frequently in publicity 


‘surrounding police crackdowns on the 


homeless, this phrase betrays society’s 
conviction that being poor is somehow 
more offensive than poverty itself. These 
“violations” do not, in fact, demonstrate 
any concern for the quality of a life lived 
in poverty. 
UNREASONABLE REPORTING 

Though pundits regularly ask “Why 
are people homeless?,” they seldom 
attempt reasoned answers to the question. 


_ Reporters. frequently suggest that home- : 


lessness and poverty are enigmatic facts 
of life, which have always been with us. If 
the mainstream media are to be believed, 
these problems can neither be explained 
nor solved. 

Astonishingly, few news reports take 
note of the simple (yet telling) point made 
recently by San Francisco’s Coalition on 
Homelessness. “This country has gradually 
abandoned its commitment to providing a 
housing safety net,” the COH observes. 


“Even HUD has finally admitted that the 


housing crisis is indeed national, and that 
homelessness is (gasp!) primarily caused by 


a lack of housing.” Yet, as the COH also 


“notes, “One of George W. Bush’s first acts 


of office was to propose a federal housing 
budget with some of the cruelest cuts yet — 
which will guarantee more homelessness 
and deterioration of our cities.” 

In a recent — and all too typical — 
“special report” in May of 2001, KTVU 
(Channel 2 news) aired a segment in which 
one of their reporters went “undercover” as 
a homeless man. Living on the streets for a 
day, this reporter concluded that the prob- 
lem was indeed sad but, ultimately, inex- 
plicable. No one could explain why the 
poor and homeless are with us in ever- 
increasing numbers, he suggested. 

In truth, we do know why people have 
no homes. Poverty is preventable. For 
example, raising the minimum wage is 
one part of the “puzzle.” The National 
Low-Income Housing Coalition (May 3, 
2001) reports that “the federal minimum 
wage is not sufficient to pay rent and utili- 
ties for a modest, two-bedroom unit in 
any state. On average, a worker earning 
the minimum wage would have to work 
the equivalent of 66 hours a week to 
afford the Median Fair Market Rent for a 
two-bedroom rental unit.” 

In lieu of reporting such facts, however, 
KTVU captured the usual images of drug 
addicts and the mentally ill. While mental 
illness and addiction disorders are not 
uncommon among the homeless popula- 
tion, they are not explanations for poverty. 
Mental illness and drug addiction do not 
cause homelessness, after all. Not having an 
affordable home causes homelessness. 

While wondering aloud about why 
people are homeless, our intrepid KTVU 
reporter never bothered to mention that — 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development — rents 
increased faster than income for some 
20% of American households between 
1995 and 1997. Nor did he report that, 
over the last few years, millions of low- 


rent and subsidized housing options have 


simply disappeared. 

The KTVU segment also included 
images of disabled people living on the 
street; but the reporter never explained 
why it is so difficult for such people to 
obtain stable housing. According to the 
National Coalition for the Homeless, “in 
1998, on a national average, a person 
receiving Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI) benefits had to spend 69% of his or 
her SSI monthly income to rent a one- 
bedroom apartment at Fair Market Rent; 
in more than 125 housing market areas, 
the cost of a one-bedroom apartment at 


Matt Gonzalez Interview 
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paid and the most somebody is paid and 
try to tie those two numbers together; 
[otherwise] the executive director of a 
nonprofit can make a salary that’s so 
great, it starts impacting services that get 
provided. I’m not sure how to go about it 
yet. 

Another thing we try to do, given the 
difficulty of social service work, nonprofit 
work, is tie together the cost of living 
increases that labor unions get, and what- 
ever the average percentage is ought to 
apply to social service workers and non- 
profit workers, in that the increase comes 
from the General Fund; as opposed to 
requiring social service providers to put 
more into budgets and salaries. In other 
words, an automatic increase of what bud- 
get to account for what wages being paid; 
this is difficult stuff. 

I sat down with social service 
providers and suggested a ballot measure 
to that effect, to try to get voters to 
approve that kind of percentage increase. 
It would be an opportunity to argue and 
expose the nature of the relationships non- 
profits have with the City and many other 


issues associated with nonprofit work. 
They were so interested in a conversation 
I had over a month ago. I don’t know if 
that will actually happen or not. 


Q: You suggested putting a measure to 
the ballot. Do you know how, or if, it 
would reach that stage? 

A: I think putting something on a bal- 
lot isn’t that difficult with Matt Gonzalez, 
Chris Daly and Tom Ammiano. We-could 
put it in with just four signatures. From 
our point of view, because it would man- 
date some kind of increase in pay, it’s an 
opportunity to educate voters, as much as 
anything else. 

Having come from work as a criminal 
defense lawyer, there’s often the attitude 
in the criminal defense realm that you 
don’t want “transparency” in what you 
do; you don’t want people to know what’s 
going on in your defense of the case or the 
facts or whatever. I’ve always felt that, 
look, you’re going to have to try the case 
in a public courtroom to 12 jurors. So 
much of what you do is going to get 
exposed, is going to be seen. You should 
be comfortable with the idea of defending 
what you defend. 

I think so much of what happens in this 
realm of budget expenditures is so misun- 


derstood that it’s important to get sun- 
shine on it, to get people to see what the 
hell is going on, so that they say, “Oh my 
God, is it really true we’re paying service 
providers so little money to live in a city 
like San Francisco?” When they start con- 
sidering that much of the work done by 
nonprofits essentially alleviates some of 
our agencies doing that work... 

You were initially saying, “How do we 
deal with excessive pay of nonprofit offi- 
cers?” I don’t have an answer for that. I 


have some idea of doing it by tying 


together top and bottom salaries, making 
them much more direct about it — the top 
salary can’t be greater than two or three 
times the bottom salary. I’m thinking if 
the lowest employee is making 25 to 30 
[thousand dollars], should the executive 
director be allowed to make 75 to 90? 
That would be pretty’ good'wages.no2"T>) 


Keep in mind what’s complicated is ‘|' 
P P |, Oakland-based Applied Research Center, 


that the executives of nonprofits don’t just 
rely on City funding. Some of them rely 
on other grants, on private giving, so to 
what extent does the City want to get 
involved in legislating salaries? I don’t 
think it’s that simple. 


Fair Market Rent was more than a per- 
son’s total monthly SSI income.” 

Too many “investigative reports” actu- 
ally investigate nothing. For example, the 
NCH recently reported that “millions of 
American families who have left welfare 
are worse off economically today because 
many state governments are not spending 
the federal funds intended to help them 
transition into work or take care of their 
children” (March 4, 2001). Why that 
money goes unspent is just one of the 
many, urgent questions reporters could 
ask — and, perhaps, even answer. 


BEYOND BIAS 


To be sure, the mainstream media have 
performed dismally with regard to eco- 
nomic justice. Fortunately, however, their 
reports are not the only voice. Across the 
country, a vibrant and vital tradition of 
“street journalism” has begun to challenge 
these and other media myths. In the San 
Francisco Bay Area, gaps in mainstream 
reporting are filled by such alternative 
news sources as Street Spirit, Street Sheet, 
and PNN (Poor News Network). 

Moreover, programs like Media 
Alliance’s “Raising Our Voices’ continue 
to challenge all media makers to do better 
and more accurate reporting about the sys- 
temic causes of economic inequality and 
the real human lives of those affected by 
poverty and homelessness. And there is 
reason to be hopeful. By exposing the 
media’s myths about poverty, they will, in 
time, become just that: illusions, pierced 
by understanding. 


Welfare Reform 


from page nine 


As Wisconsin, New York and Texas 
have learned to their chagrin, companies 
like Maximus and Lockheed Martin 
blithely spend public moneys from other 
jurisdictions to wine, dine and pay off 
decision-makers in the pursuit of new 
contracts for welfare services. 

The states and local governments that 
contract with corporations for welfare 
services have not instituted any form of 
systematic oversight. Max Sawicky, an 
economist at the Economic Policy 
Institute, commented that “states do not 
seem to have the capacity to follow 
through and find out how well contrac- 
tors are doing in terms of fulfilling their 
commitments.” 

Because information about large pri- 
vate contractors is not centralized, it is 
not unusual for a company in hot water 
in one place to pick up new contracts at 
the same time in another state — or in 
another county in the same state. 

Ultimately, for-profit corporations are 
accountable to their shareholders, not to 
the communities they are hired to serve. 
Their real job is to make money for: the 
people who own them, not to provide 
services for the people who need them. 

Spurred by revelations of Maximus’s 
questionable activities, Milwaukee-area 
Democratic Congressmen Jerry Kleczka 
and Tom Barrett are hoping the federal 
General Accounting Office will fully 
investigate the practices of private com- 
panies hired to manage welfare services. 
At this point, the GAO needs to vigor- 
ously take on the congressmen’s request. 
In the meantime, corporations will con- 
tinue prospecting for gold among the 
poor. 


_ As a Senior Research Associate with the 


Working Assets’ Workingforchange colum- 
nist Bill Berkowitz recently examined wel- 
fare privatization since the enactment of the 
1996 welfare reform bill. My thanks goes to 
the staff at the Applied Research Center for 
their support and to my partner, Gale 
Bataille, who spent many hours reading and 
editing this series. 
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Larry Templeton, founder of Camp Paradise, builder, fixer, man.of many talents 


and boundless energy, directs the construction of a pedal-driven dragster which the | 


camp residents plan to race against the town’s professionals. 


from page two 


getting the media involved. But this camp 
is still here precisely because of the media 
scrutiny.” 

The camp has been home for up to 60 
people who literally have no place else to 
go. But with the impending bust, the num- 


ber has dropped to 16. Children and their 


mothers were sent to “safe houses” to 
avoid complications with Child Protective 
Services, which have proved too eager in 
the past to sequester and remove children. 


_ _from “unworthy” homeless mothers. 


A computer-savvy supporter set up an 
automatic-dialing, “bulldozer alert” call- 
ing list that would alert dozens of people 
in short order in the event of a police 
move on Camp Paradise. 

The Green Party of Santa Cruz County 
voted to place an ad supporting Camp 
Paradise, with a message placed over a 
poignant photo of a small girl holding a 
sign saying, “Save Camp Paradise!” The 
Green Party platform opposes Sleeping 
Bans like the law under which campers are 
threatened with being cited and arrested. 

In an interview with a local right-wing 
AM radio station (KSCO), Mayor Tim 
Fitzmaurice, a Green party member, 
reportedly said that the campground was 
“untenable” in the long run. The mayor 
was involved in a lengthy lawsuit over- 
turned in late May that had banned three 
homeless activists from his office for five 
months [see Street Spirit, July 2001, 
“City’s Suit Dismissed Against the Koffee 
Klatch 3”]. The Green-on-the outside, 
Republican-on-the-inside mayor still 
blocks any change to the City’s mean- 
spirited Sleeping, Blanket, and Camping 
Ban laws, which criminalize 1000-2000 
homeless people each night. 

To keep their spirits up, campers have 
begun to hold Sunday church services at 
the camp. Rev. Jeff Lilley has been con- 
ducting services, as many of the campers 
are deeply religious. The public is invited 
every Sunday at noon. 

THE TOILET SKIRMISHES 

Vice-Mayor Christopher Krohn report- 
ed to Phil Gomez of Channel 8 television 
that the camp must be closed “due to the 
lack of sanitary facilities.” Krohn was 
later soundly criticized for hypocrisy 
when he was observed by campers urinat- 
ing under the Highway One bridge 500 
yards from the camp. Krohn officially 
denied this, but still refuses to get City 
Manager Dick Wilson to follow the City 
Council’s February, 1999, resolution 


(which he initiated). This resolution 


required Krohn’s Task Force on. 
- Bathrooms (more popularly known.as the 


Krohn Krapper Kommission) to put in 
portapotties at industrial zones and other 
well-camped areas. 

Campers, at their own expense, had 
rented a portapotty on June 23. But the 
company came out the next day and 
removed the unit, claiming they had been 
contacted by someone from the City and 


ordered to remove it. Yet, when Attorney 


Paul Sanford telephoned around, he could 


find no: one from: the City who admitted 


they ordered the unit be removed. Krohn 
denied the City was involved. 


Photos. by 
Lydia Gans 


Donna prepares a snack for her children, Cody, Anthony and 
Rick, at the community cooking area. She and her husband and 
_ the three boys had trouble getting into shelters because there are 


- “too many of them to accommodate.” 


tions to the camp..Letters and e-mails to 
the Santa Cruz City Council- favor Camp 


Paradise by a ratio of nearly 10-1, sup-_ 


porting the campers for forming an envi- 
ronment free of drugs and alcohol. 


_Campers are seeking donations of cell- 
_phone calling cards, a three-burner camp 


stove, garden supplies, and food. . 
On July 7, a reporter from the Register 
Pajaronian was investigating across the 


river from Camp Paradise when three men 


mugged him and stole his camera and 
equipment. He immediately sought help 


~ in-Camp Paradise. Four campers searched 
_ the riverbank trying to find the suspects. 


Camp founder Larry Templeton then 


“T intend to show that Camp Paradise is using environ- 
mentally sound methods to safeguard the environment, 


including re-vegetation and groundcover restoration.” 
— Dr. Khalil Abu-Saba, environmental consultant 


A local church agreed to pay for a por- 
tapotty, but without City permission was 
unable to place it on City property. 
Currently campers are using, with permis- 
sion, the bathrooms at Denny’s Restaurant, 
the Beacon gas station, and McDonald’s, 
all of which are within walking distance of 
the camp. Campers can also be seen jump- 
ing on bicycles and rushing off at high 
speeds to visit the nearby bathrooms for 
“emergency pit stops.” 

Activists warned that the City was using 
the familiar “filthy feces” gambit, which 
officials successfully spread all over the 
front page of the Santa Cruz Sentinel back 
in 1996. At that time, the seven-month City 
Hall Sleepers Protest, which demanded 
abolition of the Sleeping Ban, was smeared 
with reports of “homeless urine and feces,” 
while then-Mayor Mike Rotkin refused to 
open the City Hall bathrooms at night. 

A similar “sanitation problem” was 
used to close down the Coral Street Open 
Air Shelter in 1995 when the Homeless 
Community Resources Center next door 
refused to-opemup its restrooms to ease the 
pressure on two over-used portapotties 
serving several hundred campers in the last 
homeless campground in Santa Cruz. 

SUPPORT BLOSSOMS IN SANTA CRUZ 

Support has blossomed in the commu- 
nity. Camp Paradise mascot Max, a large 
black dog, has been visited by a volunteer 
veterinarian. Many supporters have 
brought food, water, and clothing dona- 


went with the reporter to a nearby 
Denny’s to meet with police to make a 
report of the assault. “Those are the kind 
of people who used to be where Camp 
Paradise is now,” Templeton commented. 
“And if this camp is destroyed, they will 
move back in and take over and we will 
have the bad old days again.” 


CAMP HIRES ENVIRONMENTAL EXPERT 


‘On July 10, the campers hired Dr. 
Khalil Abu-Saba to prepare a plan to 
manage environmental concerns. Dr. 
Abu-Saba has a Ph.D. in chemistry and a 
master’s degree in marine sciences. He is 
currently employed managing watersheds 
in San Mateo County, but is serving as a 
private consultant for Camp Paradise. He 
presented his plan to the City Council at 
their July 10th meeting, which included a 
plan to prevent solid waste from being 
discharged into the San Lorenzo River. 

Campers have asked Dr. Abu-Saba to 
take river samples every 100 yards in the 
area above and below the camp. “We 
want to know where the pollution to the 
river is really coming from,” said camp 
cofounder, Donald “Dirtclod” Algren. 

“TJ intend to show that Camp Paradise 
is using environmentally sound methods 
to safeguard the environment, including 
re-vegetation and groundcover restora- 
tion,” said Dr. Abu-Saba. “We will also 
be able to estimate the cost of the massive 
trash removal the campers have already 
performed in order to show how much 


“money the City has saved because of 
Camp Paradise.” Cees 
PREPARING FOR POLICE SWEEPS. 


In an-effort to prepare for the impend- 

‘Ing police bust; campers have prepared a 
‘phone tree:should the police arrive. “We 
have the cell phone numbers of several 
major media including the San Francisco 
Chronicle, the San Jose Mercury ‘News, 
KPIX Television in San Francisco, Metro 
Santa Cruz, and Channel 8, with permis- 
sion to call on a 24-hour basis should the 
police arrive to bust the camp,” said 
Templeton. “In addition we are calling for 
all who support us to come down and wit- 
ness the police destruction, or join in with 
us in an act of civil disobedience. They 
could come at any time.” 

Under Santa Cruz Municipal Code 
6.36.010 section C, setting up a campsite 
with the intention of spending the night is a 
$54 crime. This section is enforced 24 
hours a day. While a ticket is an infraction, 
if campers refuse to move and are ticketed 
again within 24 hours, they could be arrest- 
ed on a misdemeanor and taken to jail. 
“Where we will all plead not guilty, 
demand a public defender and a jury trial 
using the necessity defense,” explained 
Templeton. “For many of these people, 
there is no place for them to go to.” 


NOTE: This story is the work of Becky 
Johnson and Robert Norse and they are solely 
responsible for its content. It is not an official 
statement by Camp Paradise or anyone else. 


Support Camp Paradise 


Supporters are asked to call Santa Cruz 
Mayor Tim Fitzmaurice at (831) 420-5020 
and urge him to allow the camp to stay until 
another site is found. Supporters should ask 
that the City give permission to set up a por- 
tapotty in or near Camp Paradise on City land. 

E-mail: citycouncil @ci.santa-cruz.ca.us 
or fax at (831) 420-5011. Please cc: at camp- 
paradise @hotmail.com. 


Directions to Camp Paradise: From Ocean 
St. in Santa Cruz, take Felker St. (near 
Denny’s Restaurant) all the way to the end. 
Walk up the levee ramp onto the river levee. 
Take the first dirt path to the right and walk 
under the Highway One Bridge on the east 
side of the river. Continue on up the path 
about 500 yards to the footbridge over the 
goldfish pond. Welcome to Camp Paradise! 


For more information, write: 

Camp Paradise c/o Larry Templeton, 
115 Coral St. Santa Cruz, CA 95060. 
Message phone: (831) 458-6020 ext. 105. 
To contact writer Becky Johnson, e-mail at 
wmnofstl @cruzio.com 
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Commentary by Mary Rudge 
Military Academy in Oakland 


. school forced on the people of 
A. Oakland over the protests of 
even some School Board members, 

among many other citizens. A newspaper 
story describing the Military Academy 
quoted a school spokesman as saying, 
“Now what we must do is drill, drill!” 
What of the books the school will use as 
recommended reading? We do not know 
these important facts. Perhaps a major 
study will be the book, The Art of War. 

This multimillion-dollar best seller can 
be found on the desks of CEOs in almost 
every type of business, right next to books 
such as Swimming With Sharks. Authored 
by Sun Tze, the text of The Art of War 
originated 2,400 years ago in China; it has 
since been translated world-wide. 

The book extols tactics by which you 
can outsmart, outflank, and destroy other 
people, your so-called enemies — that is, 
those who stand in the way of your greed 
or your personal urge to rule. The urge to 
destroy may also: be a factor in the popu- 
lar success of this book. Similar motives 
can impel people to want to be involved 
in military schooling. 

Financially, to obtain a secure job paid 
for by the taxpayers, with retirement pay 
and medical expenses guaranteed for life 
by those same taxpayers, choosing the 
military may be a smart move. It certainly 
depletes the resources of any who would 
oppose using their tax money in this way. 

In the United States, military personnel 
get subsidized housing, maintained at tax- 
payers’ expense, and can buy, for self and 
family, goods at low cost from commis- 
saries, base stores and gas stations. On 
most bases, cheap recreation such as bowl- 
ing alleys, swimming pools, movie theaters 
and clubhouses for partying are provided. 

If you choose the military, depending 
on your rank, you will be assured a sepa- 
rate club to go to for your station in life 
and segregated-by-rank housing; and your 
children will sit in a movie section on 
base according to the rank you hold, and 
may swim in a separate pool and have 
social benefits with other children. 

The fun facilities are perks provided by 
the taxpayers. As a member of the mili- 
tary service, you can vote, but not lend 
your name to or be actively involved in 
partisan and some other types of political 
campaigning. You will follow orders as 
part of your work, not freely decide for 
yourself on issues of right and wrong. 
You are excused from this heavy mental 
and moral responsibility. 

The Art of War, the book so actively 
purchased and followed since 1993 by so 
many businessmen in America, tells 
numerous ways to rise above your com- 
petitor, to win the resources and necessities 
away from others so that you disenfran- 
chise them, demoralize their spirit, and 
take over their territory, or whatever you 
desire for yourself. 

One of my friends, a student of Chinese 
art and culture, is enthused about the book 
and claims that its qualities can be used by 
people who want to do good things, and 
that the techniques can be transposed to 
win in the realm of philosophical thought; 
that people who want to better the world’s 
environment, and those with other causes 
who wish to win, can learn from this book. 
I doubt it. It is too difficult to transpose to 
the cause of justice such examples as I 
draw from the book’s contents: Do not use 
your Own resources; use up your rivals’ 
instead or force them to use up theirs. Let 
them spend while you conserve. Eat your 
enemies’ food, not your own supplies; do 
not feed others. 

How do we apply what we learn from 
this book? A country can force another 


has just opened. This is the - 
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country, which has supposedly more pow- 
erful technology, intellectual and scientif- 
ic skills and resources, to use up their 
resources by motivating them into design- 
ing and building and stocking war 
weapons to protect themselves, out of 
fear. And thus cause a growing number of 
their own people to be left homeless, hun- 
gry and dying on the streets, without med- 
ical care and other survival needs, while 
the energy of those who could develop 
solutions and cause funds to be used to 
alleviate these problems are diverted into 
war spending. Bombs, not food. 

In the defensive country, intellectual 


No border patrols _ 

No sign of ownership 

Of the land or the seas. 
Orthemountains  __ 
Or the lakes or the rivers _ 

I feel like a planetary citizen | 

I feel like I could travel all over 

This beautiful planet 

Without seeing any armies 

Pick my food from the trees 

And as I go drink from the streams 

Sleep out under the sky 

Love when I felt the urge 

Be nurtured by the sun 

Be cradled by the moon 

One planet 

Under one sun 

One air 

One water 

One 


_ Step « over he fine 
___ If we interfere with the 
_ Amassing of wealth 
_ Town nothing _ 
Nothing is mine — 


abilities could be diminished because the 
people could not put the money, time, pri- 
ority, energy and thought into developing 
the education system that best serves their 
young people; but rather would divert their 
national resources to serve the war 
machine. This is similar to the way power 
is worked in Akido or other martial arts 
when a person is led to expend their 
strength while their opponent aids them to 
overextend themselves or use their energy 
in ways that cause their downfall. 

Now, China bids for the Olympics, and 
why not; the people in China are strong, 
intelligent, and know the art of strength is 


This nation 


This family 


This air 

This water 

Even this body is not mine. a 
This body which I cannot control: : 
Or know where the pattern for it 
Was created or made or developed 

I do not consciously control one cell of it 
I belong to something much bigger 
Than I can conceive 

I’m like a chair trying to understand 
My creator 

Some of us know we know nothing 
And it’s all oo 


eccrine 
___ Stronger prisons 
_ Stronger forces 
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a great mind-art. And no one in any other 
country can refuse China as the site for 
the Olympics on the ground of human 
rights issues if they also must look at so 
many of their own people forced to 
remain hungry, jobless, and homeless, 
without recourse, slowly dying. The 
killing fields can be a sidewalk in your 
own or a neighboring city. 

If the United States participates in the 
Olympics in China then, while there, we 
should take a careful look at their educa- 
tional system. And we should meet others 
from other countries, not just for competi- 
tion, but to take time to learn more about 
the 87 countries which have used more than 
300,000 children from the age of 7 to 18 as 
soldiers to pad out their military, because 

they are “cheap, expendable and easier to 
condition into fearless killing and unthink- 
ing obedience.” (This according to a RNS 
report based on studies from the Coalition 
to Stop the Use of Child Soldiers.) 

We do not have to follow any of these 
countries who are using children as mili- 
tary pawns, especially the 41 countries 
which use children in armed conflict, and 
we do not have to continue to recruit 18- 
year-old and even 17-year-old volunteers. 
We do not have to follow any. country in 
The Art of War, even our feared competitor 
China, whom we try, successfully so far, to 
keep out of the economic games. 

Even though some of our children have 
already been recruited into the Military 
Academy in Oakland, we do not have to 
read this book or adopt its attitude or the 
attitudes of those in the U.S. who have 
bought it. “A school should be an offering 
of opportunity” where people learn many 
different things to become self-educators, 
prepared for life-long learning (see The 
Art Spirit by Robert Henri). 

Even though the United States is cate- 
gorized among the 87 countries that 
recruit boys and girls into military service 
— as almost any young person knows 
who has seen the recruiters on their high- 
school campus on Career Day, actively 
touting the military as continuation educa- 
tion — we do not have to continue to base 
any child’s education in Oakland on the 
closed concept of military training. And 
any business person in America who has 
bought the book is free to just discard it. 
After all, it is not our bible. 


To help us protect one 
Against ourselves - 
I feel sometimes that I should not only 
Be the keeper of my brother 
But the keeper of my enemy 


seb blag acai hast iia ties 


_ Strange I should say that, I have such a 


Long way to go for that to be a reality 
I should be able to go to Iran 

Or China or to Russia 

Or Nigeria or Libya 

Or East Germany or Nicaragua 

Just as easily as I can go to Burbank 
Or Oakland or Florida or Milwaukee 
Some day 

Sometime 
2 else may want this io Sti 
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